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R. CARLYLE’S LECTURES 0 on 1 HEROES, 
HERO-WORSHIP, and the HEROIC in HUMAN HIS- 
TORY. Six Lectures to be ‘deliv ered at 17, Edward-street, Port- 
man-square, at 3 o'clock JESDAY, May 5, and the 
succeeding Tuesdays and F ric Subscription to the Course, 
One Guinea. Tickets and Prospec tuses to be had of Mr. Fraser, 
215, Reger Regent-street ; and atthe Lecture Room. 


( 4 OVERNESSES and TEACHERS.—Mons. F. 
\F DE PORQUET, Author of * Le. Trésor de I'Ecolier 
Francais ; 3 OF. the Art of Turning English into French at Sight,’ 
inforins (pose who are averse to the medium of agents, that he 
a LIST of clever TEACHERS and excellent GOVERN- 














ES s. Attendance from 10 till 4 daily.—All letters, post paid, 
stating qualifications required, attended to. 
il, ‘Tavistock~ street, Covent-garden. 


HE REV.G,. W. PHILP, Kew Green, Surrey, 
is desirous of taking under bis charge SIX PUPILS re 
BOARDERS, to be educated in the Greek and Latin, French 
and German L nages, Physiology, Natural Philosophy, His- 

Geography, Mathematies, Belles-Lettres, and Composition, 
&e. limited number of Pupils will enable Mr. Philp to 
treat them in all respects as members of a family,to accompany 
them in the healthy and beautiful walks which the neighbour- 
hood affords, and to take them occasionally to the Metropolis, 
where they may have the advantage of those valuable institu- 
tions, which are available only to Pupils in and about London. 

Fach Pupil will have a separate be 

Terms for Board and Education, Sixty Guineas per annum; 
Washing, One —_ = eT quarter. 

Refere ees are diy permitted to Rev. Dr. T. Rees, 39, 
Weburn-place ; A Daniel Lister, Esq., 23, Berkeley-square, 
London. al 
MIE DAGUERREOTYPE; or, NATURE 

DELINEATED by HERSELF.—Her Majesty sad Prince 
Albert having been graciously pleased to purchase some Spe- 
cimens produced by the Daguerréotype, and to express their 
highest admiration of this wonderful dise overy, under such high 
recommendation CLAUDET & HOUGHTON beg to announce 
that they have on hand for Sale a collection of beautiful Spe- 
cimens, representing Views of Paris, Rome, and other Cities, 
their Public Buildings, Bridges and NV nts ; 
also Landscapes, Portraits oe Nature, &c., at prices varying 
from One to Four Guineas and upwards, according to the perfec- 
in the proof. 

N.L.—The Daguerréotype being protected in this country by 
her Majesty's R Loyal tters Patent, all apparatus and poorts. 
not bearing the above names, are pee ag of the Patent 
right, and their owners will he liable ons for damages. 

Direction—Clandet & Houghton, 3 a tich Holborn. 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By Mr. ee a Tk at hie Boome, - ee ESDAY, 
h, and 

MISCELLAN BOUS- “COLLECTION of 

BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the Hebrew and 
Syriac Books and MSS. of the late Mr. ‘THOMAS YEATES, 
among which are,— 

Muratori Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, 31 vols. 
vellum—Taylor's: Hebrew Concordance ,2 vols.—Passionei Lexi- 
con Hebraico, Chaldaico, _Latino Biblicum, 2 vols.—Bentean 
Vocabulario Portuguez, et Supplemento, 6 vols.—Hasted’s Kent. 
4vols. russia—Ware's Ireland, 2 vols. russia—Brandt's Ship of 
Fools. 1509— -olin’s Persia, 2 vols. large p: P aper—Lewis’s Topo- 
graphical Dictionary, 5 vols. last edition—Henry’s Commentary, 
6 vols.—Gentleman’s Magazine—Byrou's Life and Works, by 
Moore, 17 vols.—Greek and Latin Tracts, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 
* Valuations made of Libraries, Office Furniture, &c. 


SALE OF VALUABLE MANCHEST oe FINE BRONZES, 
Ss . 
By Messrs. T. W INSTANLEY & OD 
Market-street Galler: (iramediatel 
paper Office), MANCHESTER, on WEDNESDAY NEX 
lsth, THURSDAY, the 16th, and SATURDAY, the ‘ath of 
April, at Eleven punctually each day, 
THE VERY VALUABLE, bx TENSIVE, AND 
VE CHOSEN 


OLLECTION of PICTURES and BRONZES, 
the genuine Property of JOHN A. BEAVER, Esq., and 
removed from his residenev, at GREEN Heys, for ‘the conve- 
nience of sale. The Collection comprises many superior speci- 
mens of the Works of the most admired Masters of the Foreign 
and British Schools of Art, selected with due regard to quality, 
subject, and prese vation ; amongst which will be found the 
splendid picture of the ‘Taking Down from the Cross, by Rem- 
brandt, from Lady Hampden’s collection—an Interior and an 
Exterior, in the tinest time of De Hooge—the landscape called 
he Waders, by_ Claude, from Lord Gwydir’s collection—Noli 
me Tangere, by Vandyck opie playing the Harp, by Guido— 
the Sibyl’s ‘Temple, a chef-d' ve of Berchem—Cattle fo 
of a tine quality, by Adrian Vandevelde and Karl du Jard 
ndscapes of a high class, by Wynants, De Huisch, Ruys¢ “ey 
Vernet, Salvator Rosa, Domenichino, Albano, Boloy «nese, Mile, 
&e.—The Horse Fair, and ‘The Watering Place, by Philip Wou- 
Vvermans—a choice specimen by Lingelbach—Interior of a Cathe- 
dral, by Neefs—an Bx terior, by Stenwyk—Sea Pieces, by Van- 
develde, Backh uysen, and Storek—Fruit and Flowers, by Ae 
Us, De Heem, Rulsch, &c.; with two choice Pictures in 
finest manner of Gainsborough—the Lake Albano, by W right. of 
Derby—the Village Alehouse, by George Morland—a Landscape, 
by Sir Francis Bourgeois ; and other select Pictures. 

To be viewed on Monday, the 12th, and ‘Tuesday, the l4th, 
when Catalogues may be had (price ls. each) of Messrs. Win- 
Stanley, Auctioneers, Paternoster-row, London; of Mr. Agnew, 
and Mr. Grundy, Exchange-street, and of Mr. Robert Winstan- 
ley, King-stre et. Manchester, apd of Messrs. 
Sons, Church-street, Liverpool. ‘To prevent intrusion, no per- 
son n will be admitte od to the view or sale without a C: atalogue. 
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f ee 1 endon —Notice a partie S$ Wi ish ng to 
Le re es to “_ South Wales.—BILLS and LETTERS 

T will be granted by the Dire: ctors of the Bank upon 
Sydney, New South Wales, until farther notice, at the rate of 
1l/, for every sum of 100/, paid a this ane. 


March 16, 1840, 


FRED. BOUCHER: Managing Director. 








T. Winstanley & | 


HE BRITISHandA AUSTRALASIAN BA 


55, Moorgate-street, London. Capital,One Million Sterling. 
The Court of Directors of this Company transact banking 
business of every kind, upon the principle of the Scotch banks, in 
London, and in the Australasian colonies, and New Zealand. 
‘urrent accounts kept with individuals or bodies of persons, 
and interest at the rate of two and a half per cent. allowed on 
the balances thereof. 

Deposits of money received of any amount, and for any time 
or term; upon deposits to be withdrawn at a short notige, in- 
terest at the rate of three per cent. per annum is allowed ; upon 
sums deposited for terms, a higher rate of interest is pi nid, viz. 

4 per cent. for cash to be withdrawn after three months’ notice. 

4 _- - _ _ six 

5 elve — 
And ‘bonds Dearing i intere: st at the rate of six per cent? per 
annum are grante ed for sums deposited for five years or upwards. 

e accounts and agencies of joint stock and other country 
and foreign banks, and of individuals or bodies of persons, un- 
dertaken. 

Advances of money granted upon the security of landed pro- 
perty in the Australasian colonies, and upen consignments of 
merchandize to or from thence, and generally upon any other 
securities that may be a proved of. 

Bills and letters of credit grante od at par on the branches of the 
bi _ in the above-named colonie 

Bills, notes, drafts, &c. upon arties pociding 1 in either of the 
said colonies, cashed or remitted for collection 

Sums of money invested on landed property, in the said colo- 
nies, £ for account of parties resident in the United Kin gdom or 
elsew he re. 

‘The remaining shares will be issued until farther notic 
premium of 2/. 10s. per share; and applications for the same, 
or regarding business, may be made personally, or by lette r, to 
the undersigned, who hes: a in Australia. 

r of the Court of Directors, 
FR 5 b° rite CHER, Managing Director. 
55, Moorgate-street, London, March 16, 1840, 


ST. ANDARD OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, King William-street, City.—Capital, ONE MILLION 
Param —Geo. Barclay, Esq. John Cuthbert Joyner, Esq. 
William Cory, Esq. jenry paweon. "eet 
William Davis, Esq. nn Row, 
Lawrence Dorgan, Esq. a Thompson ‘Smy th, Esq 
William Gunston, Esq Fr frederick » Esq. 
Maj.-Gen.C, Hodson E 1L.C.S.1 George Whitehead, a 
Auditors.—George Pearson, L+~ Skinner Row, Esq., 
William Ayscough W likineon, Esq. 
Medical Officer. 
Francis H. Ramsbotham, M.D., 14, New Broad-street, City. 
W. Gwillim Merrett, Esq. Surgeon, 115, Leadenhall-streét, City. 
HE very Economical Management of this Insti- 
tution enables the Directors to ” offer to the Public the 
Lowest Rates of Premium, with perfect Security to the Assured ; which 
will be found advantageous in all cases, and especially on In- 
surances for limited periods. 
Liberal Commussions are allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
Increasing Rates of Premium. 


Annual Premium for Ol, payable during 
lF irst five |Second five, Third five |Fourth five| Remainder 













































Age.| Years. ears. | ears. Years of Life 

| 45} £019 4 | £1 35 | £1 71 | £113 1 | £11810 

; = 136 187 1M 5 214 297 

} 3% lio 4] 1157 2 | 25 6 215 8 384 
45 246 (| 2M 8 3 4 43 6 5 43 

| By order of the Board of Directors, WM. WRIGHT, Sec. 

Bit: NIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 






“STREET, BANK, Lonpon. 
Capital Ong MILLION. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

A most economical set of Tables—computed ecaeens) for the 
use of this Institution, from authentic and complete data, and 
presenting the lowest rates of Assurance that can be offered without com- 
promising the safety of the Institution. 
| Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, 
| for securing loans on debts; a less immediate payment being required 

on a Policy for the whole term of life than in any other Office. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, or Quar- 
| terly, in one sum, or ina limited number of pa pe 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at Two o'clock. 
Age of the assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 
All claims payable within one month after proof of death. 
Medical Attendants remunerated, in all cases, for their reports. 
liberal Commission allowed to Solic itors and Ager 


Premium per Cent. per. Annum pay able during cig 
| Age.| Ist Five | 2nd Five) 3rd Fi ~ 4th Five Cone er} 
years. years. yea years. | of 1 
20 j}£1 1 4/£1 510) £1 10 it |£i 16 9 o| & : 8 
20 164 1 2 2 1w il 27 6 
0 | 116 1) 24 4] 214 6 37 3| ro 
nO 216 7\ 39 4 45 5 5 6 i 613 7 








t ER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THROGMORTON STREET, BANK, Lonpon, 
impowered by Act of Parliame nt. 
The following are among the Advantages of this Company :— 
A large subscribed Capital, with a rapidly accumulating 
Pre emium Fund iuvested in Government and other available 
Securities. 
2. Charging, the lowest rate of premium for the sum assured, 
thereby in effect giving to every policy holder a fixed and cer- 
tain Konus without any risk. 
3. Assurances effected upon lives up to the are of 89. 
vayable Half f-yearly or Quarter! 
nade on Poli when their value exceeds 50/. 
*s of this Ollice are purchased by the Company. 
7. Tables upon an increasing and dec preasing scale of payment. 
In Assurances for advances of app - security for debts, or 
when the least present outlay is desirable, the tables and rates 
of the Argus Office are peculiarly c slculated to meet the inter- 
| ests of all classes of assurers. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM TO ASSURE 1000. 
Age. | For 5 Years. For 7 Years. | Term of Life. 





















ha ais & € aa & 

25 1 0 3 a. @. 9 11 1 
30 :, 2 . 2 & 1 10 
35 : 3; 4 1 3 8 2 5 w 
5 7 1 6 2 213 9 





40 5 
A Board of denenh: with ‘be Medica] Officers, attend daily. 
EDWARKD BATES, Resident Director, 


, AND EXISTING CHILDR E " 
AMILY. ‘ENDOW MENT SOCIE i Y LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFPICE, No. 12, Chatham- 
piace, Blackfriars, London. CAPITAL, 500,000/, 
Directors—George Alfred Muskett, Esq. M.P. Chairman. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. De; uty Chairman, 
Henry pasden. Esq. Colonel rd 
John Fuller, Esq. ‘Thomas W illis Muaskett, Esq. 
Edward Lee, Esq. ames Steward Esq. M.P. 
ajor Willock, K.L. 
ADVANTAG OFFERED BY TIS SOCIETY, 

A married man, paying a yearly premium, or a sin je sum, 
varying according to the age of his wife, would secure to each 
of his, future Children, however numerous, a specific sum on 
attaining any give nh age. 

x :—Wife aged 21—8/. 18s. 6d. Annual Premium for 22 
rs; or 7 ly. 8. paid in one sum, would entitle each Child 
atts nining 21 years of aye to 100/. 

Persons depending on income may, at a c omparative ly trifling 
cost, secure a sur suflicient to give all their Sons a Collegiate or 
Professional Education, and a Portion tu eac n oftheir De aw rs. 

Guardians, Trustees, &c. may thus pre * for apprenticeship 
fees without diminishing the capital necess: ary to establish their 
Wards in business. 

All persons may on easy terms insure the 3 lives at this Office. 
tramples of ~~. Someanee, for 
Age. _30 | , 6 
“panoual |\€2 4 at £303 3 | £4 iv y | £6 25 
Annuities of all kinds are also granted by the Society. 

The usual allowance made to Solicitors, to whom, and all 
other persons arr: unging Marriage Settlements, or other pecuni- 
ary transactions, this Society on ers peculiar advantages. 

OHN CAZENOV YE, Se. cretary. 


rpue YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 

SURANCE COMPANY, established at YORK, lszi, em- 
powered by Act of Parliament.—C Japital . 500,000/. 
Vatrons—The Archp. of York, Sir G. Stric kland, Bart. M.P. 

‘The Marquis of Londonderry, Sir Franc is Lawley, Bart. 

perl Fitzwilliam Sir W. B. Cooke, Bart. 

The Earl of Tyrconnel Sir W. A. Ingilby. Bar! 

The Earl of Zetland Sir 8. © rompton, Bart. MI. P. 

The Bishop of Gloucester fiw Archdeacon of York 

The bishop of Ri ipon Archdeacon of the East Riding 

Viscount Morpeth, M.P. | ame Archdeacon of Cleveland 

word Wharncliffe F. Barlow, Esq. 

Lord Feversham } Robert Cracroft, Esq. 

Lord Hotham, M.P. | Robert Denison, E: 

Lord Howden, G.C.B. K.C. | P, Saltmarshe, 

Lord Wenlock Martin tapyiton,’ EB ‘sq. 

Sir KE. M. y ezacene, Bart. G. L. Thompson, Esq. 

Hon. E.R. Pe Marmaduke Ww haa tissq. 

Actuary Saal Seer etary—Mr. . New 

The Terms of this Company for L IRE INSU nt ANGES will be 
found on comparison to be the lowest which can be taken with 
safety, and particularly for FEMALE LIVES, the lowest charged 
by any Office in the Kingdom. —The following e *xtracts from the 

lables (complete Copies of which, with the Rates for the inter- 
ae Aces, may be had on ap lication at the Office in York, 
or any of the Agents.) will show the Annual Premiums required 
fur securing 100/., payable on the dec ease of 

A MALE, 


Age next 
Birthday. 









































Premiums for | Premiums for | Frynione for 


One Year. Seven Years. Whol y Life. 
2 £017 4 ru 18 4 £1 4 
40 112 8 116 2 219 9 
60 310 9 480 660 
75 916 0 blo 6 i 36464 

A FEMALE, 

20 £0 @ 2 £018 4 £in 6 
40 6 173 2n 0 
6u 318 0 393 512 6 
80 13°17 1510 0 15 1210 


Table of Premiums papekie for a fired number of years only. 
ALE, 


Annual Pre- 





wo Pre- Annual Pre- 

Aeanext miums payable males payable * payable 

¥- lfor 10 Yearsonly. for us Nearsonly. |for20 Years only. 
20 4179 £3 £212 9 
40 640 1 3 é 317 4 
50 764 51 0 | 415 4 

A FEM: wp e 

20 | £43 0 £299 
40 | 513 8 “ 5.19 | 39 8 
50 617 2 3 476 


Table of Premiums payable on a eves n ¥ ears’ ascending Scale, 
MALE, 


Age next | Annual Pre- Annual Pre- | Annual Prems. 





‘ miums payable | miums payable 
Birthday. first 7 Years. | second 7 Years. 
20 £1 4 £1 4 
40 259 3 1 3 
30 326 319: 0 
A FEMALE. 
20 £140 £196 ; 
40 1 16 10 7 0 2 
5o 211 3 346 5 9 O 


Premiums payable on a Seven Years’ descending Scale. 


| Annual Pre- 


Annual Pre- | Annual Prems. 

dee ment miums payable ee payable payable for re- 

irthday. | first 7 Years, | second? Ye -ars. [mainder of Life, 
20 x: 10 £14 fit 79 
40 319 6 2 H 210 
50 | 5 86 419 236 

FEMALE 

20 £220 £Lii 6 £159 
40 394 2R 0 117 7 
50 417 8 313 3 229 


Insurances of the following description may also be effected 
at this Office, viz.: On the First Death of Two Lives; on the 
Longest of Two Li ; on the First Death of Three Lives;on the 
Longest of Three L Sg on the Decease of ONE Lirk before 
another. ANN ES AND REVERSIONS PURCHASED 
AND ANNUI' GRANTED. 

FIRE INSURANCES are eflected by this Company at the most 
Moderate Kates for every description of Property. FAKMING 












STOCK insured without the introduction of the Average Clause. 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no Appointments 
have been made ; the Commissions allowed are such as to render 
the Agencies worthy the attention of respectable Parties. Ap- 





li to b 4 
pcabonir. W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
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YORK and LONDON ASSURANCE COM- 


London Board. 
George Frederick Young, Esq. Sakon 
tthew F pret Esq, Deputy Chai 
J. Bulkele Johnson, Esq. 
H. Kerfoot. Esq. 
John Parker, Esq. ~. P. 
. Whitaker, E 


Uife Assurance will be found to 

combine all the advantages offered by other Companies. Pro- 

spectuses may be had at the Oilices, King i gag Lon- 
on, and High Ousegate, York: or of any 7 the A 

REDDISH, Sec. 


UTED KINGDOM pire ASSURANCE 


OME 
8, W een ace, Pal ‘tall, London. 

The first Se “ptennial, Division of Profits of this C ‘ompany will 
be declared in the ensuing year on all Policies of the participating 
class effected previous to the 31st December, 1810. Parties, there- 
fore, who wish to Insure their Lives, should avail themselves of 
the opportunity they now have of sharing in the bonus so soon 
to be declared by immediately making proposals. 

The following are the Annual Premiums for the assurance of 
100/. for the whole period of life,on which half credit may be 
allowed for five years ; which credit may remain at five per cent. 
interest, to be deducted at death from the sum insured :— 

A Without Profit With Profits. 
£1 1310 £118 8 per Cent. 
28 2 


A. Bannerman, Esq. M. 
Lord Ernest Bruce, M. p 
. Childers, Esq. M.P. 
Sir 5... Eyre, M.D. 
William Haigh, Es 
The terms both for Fire and 





33 4 
410 7 
lf able at a fixed age, or at 
death, should | it occur Fes eon the ps arty attains that age: 
Age to ‘ead attained. 
Gisty-fve. Seventy. 
" 
Age coed ss sence ones 00 
whe i 2 

assured, Us seemeee EY 8 

ExampLe.—A person aged 20, by. paying an annual premium 
of 3/., becomes entitted to 100/. on his attaining the age of 70, or 
to the same sum should he die before arriving at that age. 

For the convenience of parties residing in the City, they may 
make their appearance and pass the me »dical examination before 
the Agents, Edward Frederick Leeks, Esq., 4, Seots-yard, Bush- 
lane, Cannon-street, and 8. F. Youde, Esq. Surgeon,9, Old Je wry. 

Every information will be afforded on a plication to the Resi- 
dent Director, Edward Boyd, Esq., No. 8, W aterloo-plac e. Pro- 
posals may be accepted on Wednesday at 3 o'clock, and any 
other da arance may he made at half-pa ~, - is ‘clock, when 
Frederic hate Thomson, Baa », the Con money eon, is in 
attendance. ARD LE} NOX BO 'D, Sec. 


HE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
At i. WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
ng-street, Covent- Gre. 
etinntieae Dead. Esq. Colonel W. H. Meyrick 
George Mercer, Esq. = Luke Thos. Hood, Esq. 
rec ese 
Thos. Acocks, E: 4; | Stephen Garrard, Esq. 
Lieut.-( ‘ol. G. E. Pratt Barlow | Thomas Halliwell, Esq. 
S. Cafe mie John Hamilton, Esq. 
Geonxe Copel Esq. Richard Mott, ise 
William Crake, Esq. W. G. Mucklow, ix: 
H. J. Dixon, Esq. W.-M. Nurse, Esq. 
Thomas Fielder, Esq. Thomas — Esq. 
Charles Finch, Esq. Geo. Pitt, 
wuke T. Flood, Esq. Joho aL Esq. 
aA M. Foxhall, Esq. WwW m Smith, Esq. 
William B. France, Esq. J. W. Thrupp, Esq. 
Colonel E. Boscawen Fre desic! aS Jon’ White, Esq. 


Frederick Pratt Barlow, Bea. he homas Edward Fielder, Esq. 
Thomas John Burgoyne, Esq. | Benjamin Edward Hall, 1, Esq. 
Physician—Charles J. Ropinck ry D., 31, New Bridge-street. 
ac 
Surgeon—James M. Arnott, E New Burlington-street. 
Solicitor—Mr. Thomas Burgoyne, 160, Oxford-street. 
Advantages offered by this Association: 
Four-fifths, or 80 per cent, of the tots 1l profits, are divided among 
the Assured, at intervals of £ exe ars 
he Profits respectively a lotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, or by reduction of the Annual Pre- 
or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 
All Persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or up- 
have the right (after two Annual payments) of attend- 
voting at all General Me etings. 
Premiums for all ages under 59 are lower than those 
adopted by a large number of Oflices, ‘but are such as to afford 
ample Sec aity to the Assured. W. M. BROWNE, Actuary. 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
BY RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Ie 
LEVEN YEARS in CEYLON. 


By MAJOR FORBES, 78th Highlanders. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 




















THE COUNTESS. 
By THEODORE 8. FAY, 
Author of * — Lamune &e. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 
DURING THE REIGN OF THE STUARTS. 
By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Engravings. 
Iv. 
' ‘ Lyra Urbanica. 
n 2 vols. post &8vo. with Portrait of Capt. Morris 
THE SOGTAL” ‘EFFUSIONS OF THE 
CELEBRATED CAPT. CHARLES MORRIS, 
Of the late tite Guards, — of the Beef Steak Club, &e. 


THE PATH-FINDER; OR, THE INLAND SEA. 
the Author of 


“4 Nove. 


vols. 


y 
* The Prairie,’ * The Pioneers,’ ‘ Last of the Mohicans,’ &c. 3vols. 


vi. 
Dedicated by gro Permission to the * sapamee 
2 vols. 8vo. with Engravin 
THE HON ©. A. MURRAY’S TRAVELS IN 
NORTH AMERICA 


Including an ACCOUNT of his RESIDENC eg ADVEN- 


TURES with the PAWNEE INDI 
ALSO, JUST READY, 


Vil. 
MAID’S HUSBAND. 
A NOVEL. 3 vols. 


THE 


HE FRENCH LANGUAGE TAUGHT SO 
AS TO BE SPOKEN.—The brepene in speaking French 
arises from not having an adequate supply of words and sen- 
tences ready in the memory for general conversation, and espe- 
cially of those used every day, or from not knowing how to 
construe them. Those obstacles are removed by the following 
Work, and the method of teaching of its Author :— 
Tableau Général et Progressif de la Langue Francaise, 
a Vocabulary of all the Words used in Paris. so arranged that 
the words most often used are classed first, and the others gra- 
dually, according as they are less useful, with Examples showing 
the style, in French and English. Thus the Pupil, by being able 
to learn at first what is the subject of everyday conversation, 
can soon speak, and studying gradually all the useful and polite 
part of the language, he is ultimately enabled to converse on 
every subject, and to write correctly. By MONS. DE LOLME, 
from Paris, (Nephew of De ry Author of the work on the 
English Constitution.) 1 vol. of 550 pp. 7s. 6d.: at the Author’s, 
30, Manchester-street, Manchester-square ; Souter, Fleet-street ; 
Dulau & Co., Sohossquare.— Mons. D. attends Families and 
Schools, and gives Lessons at_ Home, in French, Italian, and 
atin. The best references offered. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY COMMISSION, 


HE SUPPLEMENT to the UNITED SER- 
VICE JOURNAL, for APRIL, 
na ublished this day, contains THE ENTIRE REPORT of the 
AVAL and MILITARY (¢ OMMISSION on the subject of Pro- 
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REVIEWS 
The Oration of Demosthenes upon the Crown, 
translated into English, with Notes, and the 
Greek Text, with various Readings selected 
from Wolff, Taylor, Reiske, and others. By 
Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S. Knight & Co. 


In poetry and eloquence the ancients enjoy this 
advantage over us, that having by right of pri- 
mogeniture obtained possession of originality, 
they have left to us the work of imitation, which 
is apt to fix the attention on the external graces 
of composition in a degree unfavourable to the 
attainment of true excellence. ‘The study of 
models has a constant tendency to lead us away 
from nature in the cultivation of art, and filling 
the mind with examples of the grand or beau- 
tiful, so to overpower it with precedents as to 
make genuine feeling at length give way to con- 
ventional ideas. In short, the ancients studied 
nature, whereas we study them; and are content 
to submit to an authority which, though it may 
check our reason, sets no firm restraint on our 
fantasies. It is no wonder, therefore, that we 
so often run into all the errors of artificial habits. 
When the savage thinks of setting himself off, he 
tattoos his body, or paints it in various patterns ; 
he bores holes in his nose and lips, wherein he 
sticks pegs, or buttons if he can procure them ; 
he files his teeth to a point, or stains them black ; 
he beplasters his head with clay or grease till it 
seems to attain an unnatural magnitude ; and, 
finally, he loads his arms and legs with metal 
rings. Thus arrayed, he fancies that his looks 
are more terrible or more attractive, and it would 
be no easy matter to convince him that he has 
not succeeded in heightening the elegance and 
symmetry bestowed by nature on the human form. 
So it is in matters of literary taste: the love of em- 
bellishment soon grows into a vice, which reaches 
the understanding, and corrupts every perception. 
While he who strains after the praise of origi- 
nality, or of rich fancy, who tortures phrases, and 
knows no difference between ideas and their 
verbal signs, can never be brought to perceive 
that the best style is that which attracts least 
attention, and which, like a pure atmosphere, 
transmitting and not intercepting the light, shows 
all objects distinctly, while it remains itself in- 
visible. 

Since languageis, in its origin, all figurative, the 
imagery naturally belonging to it is best brought 
out by mere purity of diction. The force of this 
observation might be well shown from the ex- 
ample of the ancients, particularly Demosthenes, 
who seems to have had a deep dread of the im- 
pertinencies of language, and who cultivated a 
plainness and transparency of style apparently 
not fully recognized nor appreciated by his mo- 
dern readers. In one of Mr. W. S. Landor’s 
‘Imaginary Conversations,’ Demosthenes is in- 
troduced speaking altogether in tropes: yet there 
is no writer, of any age, who has so little of 
rhetorical ornament as the greatest of the Greek 
orators. It would be vain to think of inducing 
our poets of the present day to return to the 
simplicity of the Greeks. What modern genius 
would now deign, as Homer did, to offer to the 
world the first canto of an epic poem unadorned 
by a single simile? Still more difficult, perhaps, 
would it be to bring our rising orators to model 
their style on the severe plainness of Demo- 
sthenes. Yet the study of that great master would 
be advantageous, even if it yielded nothing more 
than the proof that the fame of the most perfect 
eloquence does not wait on prolix or artificial 
style. Among his English translators, Lord 
Brougham has certainly paid most attention to 
the character of his style, and has been most 


careful to preserve it. His Lordship’s good taste 
and reverence of his great original, have also 
made him adhere tothe Greek text, and endeavour 
to render it as literally as possible. These merits, 
nevertheless, important as they are, cannot con- 
ceal the many deficiencies of a work which is the 
fruit rather of predilection and habitual activity 
of mind, than of the special studies essentially 
required for it. But, before proceeding to exa- 
mine his Lordship’s translation, we shall glance 
at some topics of the Introduction. 

“Noone can deny (hesays) a great knowledge of the 
Greek language to such men as Leland, and Francis, 
and Cesarotti, and Millot; nor indeed is Dawson 
in this respect at all deficient ; while Wolff and Tay- 
lor must be admitted to have been among the most 
perfect masters of it. That both Leland and Francis, 
too, had very considerable power over the English 
language, it would be absurd to deny; many passages 
have been rendered by both with success, some with 
great felicity. But one qualification for this task all 
those translators equally wanted; none of them had 
any practical experience of oratory ; none of them had 
the habit of addressing popular assemblies, or even 
judicial bodies; none of them were orators either 
accidentally or by profession.” 

He again observes, that “the translators of 
Demosthenes betray at every step their imper- 
fect acquaintance with the art of oratory.” And 
what has a translator to do with the art of 
| oratory, so far as oratory is something more than 
| a trick of words? His business is to express, in 
one language, with perfect fidelity, both as to 
form and matter, what he finds already written 
in another. Nor is he likely to derive from the 
practice of public speaking that fine command of 
words requisite for the due performance of his 
task, any more than a deep insight into the sense 
of his author. The practical orator soon gets rid 
of all fastidious delicacy in the choice of terms ; 
he acquires a confidence akin to that of the 
versifier— 

Who faggotted his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhymed and rattled, all was well. 

It is unwarrantable pretence to say that the re- 
sources of language are known only to great 
orators. Neither is it correct to assume that the 
spirit of Demosthenes is more likely to be caught 
| by one practised in modern eloquence. An 
|imitation of the Greek orator in the British 
| senate, whatever his noble translator may say to 
| the contrary, would prove a total failure. Be- 
| tween modern oratory and that of the ancient 
Greeks there is so wide a difference of character, 
that the practice of the former would- perhaps 
disqualify rather than fit one for the task of faith- 
fully translating the latter. Those who have best 
succeeded in rendering, in a modern language, 
the ‘Oration on the Crown,’ are certain German 
scholars, (among whom F. von Raumer deserves 
especial mention), not “orators either by acci- 
dent or profession.” Nor can we patiently allow 
Lord Brougham the benefit of an insinuated 
parallel between himself and the greatest of the 
Attic orators. The prolix, amplifying, discursive 
style of his Lordship, adapted as it is to parlia- 
mentary debating, as well as to forensic pleading, 
bears no comparison with the rapid and full 
stream of the old Greek’s eloquence. ‘The former 
often reminds us of “the hairy strength” of that 
“Jubber fiend,” whose dexterity in threshing is 
so well commemorated. The other has something 
godlike in his union of strength and grace— 
agility of limb and haughty carriage. 

In a note on Cesarotti, Lord Brougham re- 
marks,—* His translation will stand a com- 
parison with any other; it is indeed, in many 
respects, deserving of much admiration; and, as 
far as a foreigner may judge, it stands very much 
out from the common level of Italian prose. The 
Abate’s taste, however, is often at fault.” We 
know not exactly what his Lordship means by 











“the common level of Italian prose ;” but certain 





we are, that an attempt to render in any but the 
common language an author so careful above all 
things to avoid grandiloquence, is a proof of want 
of good taste and discernment. And has Lord 
Brougham then failed to perceive that the lan- 
guage of Cesarotti’s translation is antiquated 
Italian, and different from that of his notes? 
Surely he must have read the ‘ Illustrations of 
Childe Harold,’ where the Abate’s travestie of 
Grecian eloquence is severely castigated. Some 
Italian critics have insinuated that Cesarotti 
chose the old language for his translation, in 
order to disparage the original; but we are dis- 
posed rather to conclude that, having but little 
insight into the merits of the Greek orator, and 
being fresh from the work of translating ‘Ossian,’ 
he innocently thought to give Demosthenes a 
little of the elevation of Macpherson, and so rose, 
as our noble translator expresses it, “ very much 
out from the common level of Italian prose.” 


Again, Lord Brougham, speaking of the labo- 
rious scholar Reiske, says,—‘‘ Shall I also ac- 
knowledge the interest which one naturally takes 
in honest J. J. Reiske’s zeal for the Attic; his 
truly Germanic devotion to his great work; his 
abomination of all translations but his own Ger- 
man one?” We are at a loss to discover where 
Reiske manifests so much zeal for the Attic. In 
one place, indeed, he says, in his editorial capa- 
city, that the merits of Demosthenes are so gene- 
rally acknowledged, that to expatiate on them 
would be like holding a candle to the sun. This 
is but ambiguous praise. In his translation, 
however, of the Greek orator, (which Lord 
Brougham, we fear, has not consulted, for he 
cites no German translations,) he is more ex- 
plicit; for there honest J. J. Reiske states the 
opinion, deservedly locked up in a Gothic idiom, 
that Demosthenes was a bad politician, a very 
common kind of a man, and a very common de- 
claimer. Reiske’s German translation unites the 
general correctness with the coarseness of a sound 
but tasteless scholar. It is remarkable enough, 
that among all the translators of Demosthenes, 
(and we can reckon up nearly forty of them,) 
those two only who were dull enough to entertain 
a mean opinion of the ancient orator, have had 
the good fortune to receive his Lordship’s com- 
mendation. Cesarotti, in a letter to Lord Harvey, 
Bishop of Derry, thus expresses himself :— 
“Whatever pedants may say, I do not think 
him (Demosthenes) so great nor consummate an 
orator. I have already had some skirmishes on 
this score with small critics; and although I shall 
do my best to make him relished in my transla- 
tion, { am determined to have my revenge in the 
notes.” He was too prudent, however, to put 
this threat in execution ; and hence Lord Broug- 
ham has remained ignorant of the obtuseness 
of the man who raised the Attic orator on stilts, 
“very much out from the common level of Ita- 
lian prose.” 


We shall now proceed to examine his Lord- 
ship’s translation; and that we may not incur the 
suspicion of singling out the faulty passages, we 
shall take two or three consecutive paragraphs 
at the commencement of the Oration, for the 
analysis whereon to ground our opinion. If we 
afterwards glance at some of the remarkable pas- 
sages in the harangue, the translator will, of 
course, find his advantage therein. Hear, then, 
the opening words of the English Demosthenes: 

* Let me begin, Men of Athens, by imploring of all 
the Heavenly Powers that the same kindly sentiments 
which I have throughout my public life cherished 
towards this country and each of you, may now by 
you be shown towards me in the present contest! 
Next, I beseech them to grant, what so nearly con- 
cerns yourselves, your religion, and your reputation, 
that you may not take council of my adversary 
touching the course to be pursued in hearing my de- 
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fence—that would indeed be hard!—but that you 
may regard the laws and your oaths, which, among 
so many other just rules, lay down this,—that both 
sides shall equally be heard! Nor does this merely 
import that no one shall be prejudged, or that equal 
favour shall be extended to both parties; it also 
implies that each antagonist shall have free scope in 
pursuing whatever method and line of defence he may 
be pleased to prefer.” 

Let me begin! What? a speech? No, surely 
Demosthenes was too well versed in the se- 
crets of the oratorical art, to intimate to his 
audience that he was going to treat them to a 
speech. There is nothing in the original that 
can warrant these awkward words. But Demo- 
sthenes is made to begin by “ imploring the 
Heavenly Powers.” This savours a little of rant; 
it certainly is not the simple language of earnest 
prayer, nor of the original. The orator prays, 
not implores (the ordinary term eéxopat is here 
used) the gods, all (male) and all (female). 
Von Raumer translates these words (zdaot kai 
maoatc), ‘the godsand goddesses,’ thereby losing, 
like Lord Brougham, the force of the idiom, 
which, peculiarly emphatic, (al! and all,) and yet 
not above the level of common language, creates 
a pause by the simplest means. ‘lhe rhetorical 
effect of these words may be imitated in English 
by a somewhat similar idiom. Demosthenes 
rarely uses exaggerated phrases, but least of all 
at the beginning of his harangues ; ht bespeaks 
the favour of his audience in the most moderate 
and unpretending ‘language: hence, perhaps, | 
the good-will (esvoucy), which he declares, on his 
part, and demands on theirs, is too positively 
expressed by “ kindly sentiments.” But certain 
it is that his oratorical tact would have been 
much at fault, if, in professing good-will, and 





demanding it in return, he had put off the indi- | 


vidual, and talked of his ‘ public life:” neither 
would it have shown his skill, if, abandoning 
breadth and simplicity of expression, he had | 
pointed his finger at particulars, and said “ this | 
country and each of you,” instead of “the country | 
and you all.” These impertinent ideas, however, | 
and too busy phraseology, belong altogether to 
the translator; there is no trace of them in the 
Greek. 
Having prayed for the reciprocal good-will of 
his hearers (not the same, but so much, which 
intimates its magnitude), the orator next prays 
for what most, or chiefly, (very weakly rendered, 
by Lord Brougham, “so nearly”) concerns his 
hearers themselves, and their piety (edc¢Betac), 
or state of being pious. The word religion, here 
chosen by the translator, is an abstract term, unfit- 
ted for an appeal to the bosoms of individuals. ‘The 
modern phrase would be “their spiritual welfare.” 
He prays that they may not take advice from his 
adversary, but from the laws,—a bold and forcible 
expression, which Lord Brougham destroys alto- 
gether by introducing a second verb, and other 
needless amplification. The clause “among so 
many other just rules,” falls far short of the 
meaning of the original, and ought to be *‘ over 
and above (zpic) the other maxims of justice ;” 
the implied sense being, that the added rule 
crowns or completes the whole. We doubt much 
whether the classical purity of the expression 
“ each antagonist,” can be vindicated ; but we are 
quite sure that the phrase “ pleased to prefer,” 
is not Attic, nor even good English. We have 
often smiled on being asked what we were pleased 
to want; but this cockneyism may perhaps be 
justified by the custom of London, whereas Lord 
Brougham’s “ pleased to prefer” stands on the 
common law of the Queen’s English. 

The literal translation of the opening para- 
graph of this oration, attention being paid in it to 
the weight and due keeping of the expressions 
employed, runs as follows :— 

First, men of Athens, I pray the gods,—one and 


| Athenians, but two of them are of great mo- 


|so translated (évoyepic) means harsh or dis- 


the country and to you, I may experience from you 
in this trial! Next, that they may grant you— 
what most affects yourselves, your religiousness and 
reputation—not to consult my adversary as to how 
you ought to hear me (for that indeed, would be a 
hardship), but the laws and the oath, in which, in 
addition to the other maxims of justice, this, too, is 
written, to give both parties an equal hearing: that 
is, not merely not to condemn beforehand in any par- 
ticular, nor to show both equal favour, but also, in 
respect of the course of proceeding and defence, to 
allow each of the litigants to do as he likes and 
chooses. 

But to proceed with Lord Brougham’s version : 

“Upon the present occasion, Athenians, as in 
many things, so especially in two of great moment, 
Eschines has the advantage of me. One is, that we 
have not the same interests at stake; it is by no 
means the same thing for me to forfeit your esteem, 
and for him to fail in his Impeachment. That to me 
indeed—But I would fain not take so gloomy a view 
in the outset.—Yet he certainly brings his charge, 
an unprovoked volunteer. My other disadvantage 
is, that all men are naturally prone to take pleasure 
in listening to invective and accusation, and to be dis- 
gusted with those who praise themselves. ‘To him, 
therefore, falls the part which ministers to your grati- 
fication, while to me there is only left that which, I 
may almost say, is distasteful to all, And yet, if from 
such apprehensions, [ were toavoid the subject of my 
own conduet, I should appear to he without defence 
against his charges,and without proof that my honours 
were well earned; although 1 cannot go over the 
ground of my councils and my measures without ne- 
cessarily speaking oftentimes of inyself.” 

Here the first sentence wants the vividness, 
warmth, and continuity of the original, which 
literally runs thus, “ Many are my disadvan- 
tages in this trial, compared to Alschines, O 


ment; one, that I do not contend for the same 
stake as he, for it is a very different thing for 
me to lose your favour, and for him not to carry 
his Resolution: for to me,” &c. ‘The next sen- 
tence seems to have baffled the noble translator’s 
comprehension. ‘There is nothing in it to justify 
the expression “so gloomy a view.” ‘The word 


agreeable. The aposiopesis shows that the 
orator’s mind, in considering the alternative of 
his losing the trial, glanced at the public ingrati- 
tude, but shrank from naming it. ‘‘ For to me,” 
he says, “but I will not [how different from the 
frigid ‘ I would fain not” | say anything disagree- 
able in beginning the discourse; but his accusa- 
tion of me is supererogatory; the other,” &c. It 
must be observed that most of the periods and di- 
visions found in the translations of Demosthenes, 
have no existence in the original. The voiubility 
and rapid delivery practised by the ancient orators, 
brought within a small space matters which, if 
separated by slow utterance, would be deficient 
in visible connexion. Hence it is that the orator, 
instead of saying with his translator “ My other 
advantage is,” goes on simply thus, “ the other, 
that all men naturally listen with pleasure to 
imputations and accusations, but grow weary of 
those who praise themselves.” Lurther on, he 
says, “ And yet, if actuated by these scruples, I 
do not speak of my own conduct, I shall seem to 
be unable to rebut his charges.” ere, again, 
Lord Brougham abandons the language of reality, 
and, instead of ‘I do not speak” (pu) Aéyw) and 
“T shall seem” (Céfw), he gives us “I were to 
avoid” and “I should appear.” 

The way in which the power of the Demosthe- 
nean style may be frittered away, by dividing it 
into periods suited to modern debating, is well 
exemplified in the fourth paragraph of the trans- 
lation, which proceeds in this manner :— 

“Such then, being my stake in this cause, I con- 
jure and implore of you all alike, to give ear to my 
defence against these Charges, with that impartiality 
which the laws enjoin—those laws first given by 


popular rights—laws which he fixed, not only by 
engraving them on brazen tables, but by the sanction 
of the oaths you take when sitting in judgment ; not, 
I verily believe,” &c. 

Here the orator grows bolder, and no longer 
praying for the good-will of his audience, he 
demands a fair trial of his judges in the language 
of one who asks for what he is entitled to. He 
resembles an advocate reminding a jury of the 
terms of their oath, “to well and truly deliver,” 
He does not ‘conjure and implore,” as his trans- 
lator would make him, but he demands (di) 
or requires of his judges, and entreats or begs of 
them (Céonae), in the ordinary colloquial accepta- 
tion of that term. He says, “Such then, being 
the interests involved in this trial, 1 demand and 
entreat of you all alike, to hear my defence on 
the matters laid to my charge, justly, as enjoined 
by the laws, which Solon, who first established 
them, the friend of you and of democracy, deemed 
it right to make paramount not only by writing 
(or formally enacting) them, but by the swear- 
ing of you who sit in judgment,” &c. In his ver- 
sion of this sentence, Lord Brougham contrives 
to repeat twice the word “ laws,” and he wrests 
the passage not a little from its clear import, 
while he completely mars the impetuousness and 
fiery volubility of the Greek orator. 

Irom the preceding extracts and remarks, it 
will be apparent that Lord Brougham is fre- 
quently obnoxious to the censure with which he 
himself visits all other translators, of paraphrasing 
his author. But he errs still oftener by undoing 
the “ callida junctura,” or nice fitting of the parts, 
and disturbing the collocation so as to leave on 
the glowing eloquence of the original too strong 
an impression of the translator’s laborious hand. 
Moreover, he does not penetrate thoroughly into 
the meaning of his author, nor intothe mysteries 
of his art. He forgets that, unlike modern orators, 
who feedthe minds of their audience, the ancients 
fed their ears, and led their minds passive ; and 
that consequently, with them, breaks in the dis- 
course, as well as exaggerated phrases, undid 
the charm, and set the hearers free. Of the 
noble translator’s inaccuracies our space will 


| allow us to note only those of a pervading kind, 


such as omitting to give a fixed sense to fre- 
quently recurring technical and juridical terms 
of the greatest weight and importance. Thus, 
for example, the same term (a@y#v) which in 
page 1 is rendered “a contest,” shrinks in page 
2 to “an occasion,’’ but in page 3, again, it be- 
comes “an impeachment,” and also “a ques- 
tion ;” in page 4 it is “a cause ;” in page 5 “a 
conflict.” But another term (ypagn), differing 
from the former in sense as much as a Resolution 
in the House of Commons differs from a Debate, 
is also translated “impeachment” (pp. 2 and 5) 
and “cause” (p.6). It is extraordinary that the 
learned translator, with all his practice at the 
Bar and in the Senate, did not perceive the abso- 
lute necessity of making up his mind at first 
starting, as to the nature of the proceeding in 
which Demosthenes was engaged. What would 
he say to anyGreck translator of his own speeches, 
who, while making authoritative strictures on 
the character of the noble Lord’s eloquence, 
should at the same time show a total and resolute 
ignorance of the meaning of such important 
words, as prosecution, action, issue, trial, motion, 
debate, bill, act of parliament, and should trans- 
late them at random, rendering them all by ayer, 
or any one of them by a variety of names? 

Nor is it in technical terms alone that he is at 
fault. Not only does he call it an impeachment 
to impugn the character of Demosthenes, while 
resisting the proposition to bestow honours on 
him; but the terms denoting the various shades 
of imputation or of delinquency, (and the whole 
vocabulary of crimination and abuse is exhausted 








all—that so much good-will as I continually bear to 


Solon, one as friendly towards you as he was to all 


in this Oration,) are all employed by him with 
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little fixedness or discrimination. He takes the 
trouble to inform us in a note that caraPevdopuat 
means to lie about; and daaddw, to accuse. 
The former of these words signifies to belie, the 
latter to backbite, make mischief, or use dis- 
paraging language ; it is a comprehensive word, 
reaching even those who “damn with faint 
praise, assent with civil leer;” but referring to 
any kind of clandestine or oblique aspersion, it 
certainly does not refer to open accusation. 
This word and its derivatives are always mis- 
translated by Lord Brougham ; and, near the 
beginning of the Oration, where Demosthenes, 
begging the favour of his audience, is careful to 
use the most temperate language, he is made to 
talk of “ resisting charges and invectives,” where 
he really speaks of making head (in the feelings 
of his judges) against the effects of blame (airiac) 
and disparagement (Ccaodd¢) : the inculpations 
which he refers to are not of a judicial and open, 
but of a vague and oblique kind. Our attention 
is likewise called by a curious note to his Lord- 
ship’s explanation of the word caxoyOn¢ (literally 
bad-mannered), which he concludes from its 
contrast with another word in the same sentence 
(sinOec) to intimate “cunning spite.” It is 
strange how it could have escaped his notice, 
that the contrast which the orator had in view 
was rather that of sound than of meaning. The 
example of Demosthenes may serve to show that 
false wit, if it fixes attention on particular words 
and engraves them on the mind, is not to be 
rejected by the orator. It is not easy to forget 
Dryden’s decried line “Cool was his kitchen, 
though his brains were hot.” ‘The sentence 
which his Lordship has so oddly annotated is thus 
translated by him,—* But you, Aischines, with 
all your crafty malice, have been simple enough 
to believe, in good sooth,” &c. ‘The original 
may be more accurately rendered thus, ‘ You, 
schines, knave as you are, were yet an arrant 
simpleton to suppose,” &c. But to exhibit the 
peculiar play of words, we must have recourse to 
thevocabulary ofcant, and say— You, /schines, 
sharp as you are in practice, were indeed a mere 
flat to suppose,” &c. Thus Lord Brougham’s 
nicely conjectured “cunning spite” vanishes 
into thin air. But we shall now pass on to a few 
remarkable passages, characteristic alike of the 
original and the translation :— 

“It thus came to pass, as I conceive, that the 
people lost their independence through extreme and 
inopportune sloth, while the leading men, and they 
who designed to sell everything but themselves, were 
found to have sold themselves first ofall. Instead of 
friends and guests, names which they prostituted for 
lucre of gain, they must now be content to hear 
themselves called parasites, persons accurst, and 
whatever else fits them best.” 

Demosthenes does not say that the commonal- 
ties (7AGea) lost their independence through 
but for (av7z) sloth; they sacrificed freedom for 
the sake of easy-mindedness or caring for 
nothing, while their leaders, who thought to 
sell everything but themselves, perceived, or 
found (not were found), that they were them- 
selves the first sold. In what follows, Lord 
Brougham has totally lost sight of the sense of 
the original, and by no means compensates for 
it, by the introduction of what he probably calls 
a Saxon idiom, “lucre of gain,” but which, to 
us, appears a pedantic vulgarism of later ages. 
Demosthenes says, that the corrupt leaders of 
the commonalties soon felt that they were them- 
selves sold; “ for instead of friends and guests, 
as they used to be addressed while taking the 
bribes, they now hear themselves called toadies, 
miscreants, and whatever else befits them.” How 
unlike is this to his Lordship’s version. An 
imperfect perception of the meaning of the Greek, 
as well as of the art of the orator, is apparent also 
in the following passage :— 

“And then, while such is your own conduct, you 





must lay down what sort of person a popular chief 
ought to be, as if one who had ordered a statue ac- 
cording to a given model should accept it, though 


made on a different model entirely, or as if public | 


men were to be known by their words and not by 
their deeds and their measures. And you baw! out, 


like a strolling player, things whether fit to be spoken | 


or not, and suited to you and your race, not to me.” 


This is mere nonsense; the word accep! quite 
destroys the meaning of the passage. 
having enumerated the qualities of a great states- 
man, finds Demosthenes deficient in all of them ; 
to which the latter, after some recrimination, 
replies,—* You, then, having done such things, 
lay down what a public mau ought to be, giving 
out a statue, as it were, to be made according to a 
specification, and receiving it home not finished 
agreeably to that specification, or as if public 
men were to be known by an abstract system or 


doctrine (Ady), and not by their deeds,” &e. | 


He then proceeds,—“ And you bawl, as if from 


a cart, uttering right and wrong, what suits you | 


and your breed, not me.”’ He thus alludes to the 
cart or chariot used in the processions, hinting 
at the early life of Eschines,who, ashe afterwards 
tells us, used to assist his mother inher Bacchanal 
performances ; but, only hinting at it, for his pro- 
gress to the fiercest invective is remarkably soft 
and subtle, and he repeatedly declares his dis- 
like to that kind of personality, to which Lord 
Brougham here makes him descend abruptly, in 
calling his antagonist a strolling player. He 
goes on in the very next sentence to show the 
difference between scurrility and solemn incul- 
pation. The halls of justice, he says, were built 
for the hearing of public not private matters, and 
“yet,” he observes, in conclusion, ‘ /Uschines, 
knowing this full as well as I, has thought pro- 
per to play the abusive mimer, not the public 
accuser.” This is another blow at the family 
profession of Aischines, though still an indirect 
one. It must be observed, that the verb here 
used (wou 7revery) refersto those festive processions 
in which those who took part, chiefly women, 
exercised an unrestricted licence of language. 
It can hardly be supposed that Lord Brougham 
was aware either of the direct meaning or in- 
direct application of this passage when he trans- 
lated it thus feebly—“ A’schines, aware of this, 
full as well as I am, has rather chosen to make 
such an exhibition than to prosecute an impeach- 
ment.” 


A little further on, Demosthenes, growing 
more bitter in every line, declares that he must 
make some retort for the scurrilities showered on 
him, and must show “ who and of whom is the 
man who was so ready to make a beginning 
(dpxet) of evil speaking.” Thus dexterously 
throwing the odiousness of the personal attack 
on his antagonist, whom he alleges to be the 
aggressor, he himself now flings aside all re- 
straint, and pours out an overwhelming tide of 
bitter invective. Lord Brougham, in anticipat- 
ing the sally of personality, and in translating 
the word dpxet, he is prone, instead of he begins, 
betrays such an imperfect acquaintance with the 
original text as must preclude his appreciation 
of the art of the Greek orator, where it is most 
felicitously exemplified. One specimen of the 
great Athenian’s scurrility must here suflice : 
—Shall [ begin, he says, with your father, 
who wasa slave, &c., or with your mother, ‘ who,” 
as Lord Brougham translates it, ‘ celebrated 
daily marriages in her lodging-house, at the 
Temple of Calamites, and brought up your fine 
figure of a consummate third-rate actor?” ‘The 
feebleness and obscurity of this version make us 
doubt whether the translator really understood 
the original. The Greek word (yowpévy) here 
rendered by celebrated, implies in fact no cere- 
mony at all; and the Attic, and therefore we 


/Eschines, | 


| “Shall I allude to your mother, who, getting 

husbands from day to day at a public house, 
| brought you up, fine figure that you are of a 
tiptop (adxpor) low actor?” 

But we have gone far enough in our criticisms 
on a work for which the alliance of names (and, 
perhaps we might add, the pré.cnsions) prefixed 
to it, claims amore than usual share of attention. 
| Lord Brougham, in trying his hand on “ the 

Greatest Oration of the Greatest of Orators,” has 
shown himself decidedly inferior to his task, and 
to be no superlative translator, however he may 
| rank asa cebater. Itis true that he is less para- 
phrastical than the chief of preceding English 
| translators, who frequently ran into paraphrase 
for the sake of elucidation ; nay, he is sometimes 
| even eminently successful : but what signifies an 
| oceasional bit among a host of blunders?) When 
we consider that Lord Brougham has meditated 
| this translation nearly eight and twenty years— 
that he has had respecting it the advice and com- 
mendation of lords without number—that he is 
a celebrated orator, and is supposed to know 
Greek—and finally, that he has obtained for it 
the co-operation of the learned master of Rugby 
School, whether for the purpose of correcting 
errors or scaring away critics we know not, we 
cannet help expressing our unfeigned surprise 
that a work so obviously fitted to be a touchstone 
of fine perception and power of language, should 
have been given to the world with so many im- 
perfections by such an author, 

These remarks apply merély to the translation 
of the Greek text. But his Lordship’s volume is 
moreover totally deficient in that historical eluci- 
dation which the Oration on the Crown, taken 
by itself, stands more in need of than any other 
work that could be selected. Toureil and Leland 
obtained no little fame as translators of Demo- 
sthenes, by the skill with which they executed 
the illustrative part of their task. But since 
their days, a flood of light has been thrown 
on antiquity, chiefly by that German school 
which enrols the names of Niebuhr, Béckh, 
Wachsmuth, Miiller, and Tittmann. Had Lord 
Brougham been acquainted with the writings of 
A. Becker, Westermann, and F’. Jacobs, he would 
have stood a better chance of producing some- 
thing calculated “to assist the student of the 
Greek language, as well as the student of the 
rhetorical art.” But, though he has failed, we 
would not discourage others from making the 
attempt. A translation at once spirited and 
exact of the most eloquent of the Greeks, accom- 
panied with notes presenting those improved 
views of Athenian history, jurisprudence, and 
social economy which the researches of the last 
age have brought to light, would be a valuable 
addition to our literature. Demosthenes is a 
difficult orator, and yet it is more easy to read 
than torelishhim. Most assuredly three-fourths 
of his translators never saw his merits, though 
only two of them (only one openly) ventured to 
confess their unbelief. A very careful study of 
him is required to justify the high award of an- 
tiquity in his favour, and to discover that he 
really is a model of pure diction, clear thought, 
close logic, and high spirit. 

We may remark in concluding, that Demo- 
sthenes would appear, from the number and 
quality of his English translators, to have some- 
thing in him adapted to the national taste. Ton- 
son, in the beginning of the last century, pub- 
lished a collection of his Orations, translated 
chiefly by Lord Somers, assisted by some young 
noblemen; we believe, one of the Grenvilles 
was among thenumber. But still earlier, Queen 
Elizabeth’s private secretary, Dr. Thomas Wil- 
son, translated the Philippics at the special 
desire of Lord Burleigh, who wished to arouse 
the patriotism of the country on the occasion of 





are bound to believe, polite, orator, plainly says, 





the threatened Spanish invasion. Dr. Wilson, 
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afterwards a Secretary of State, executed his task 
with ability, and his translation, at once faithful 
and energetic, deserves the attention of those 
who take an interest in the history of the English 
language. 








Memoirs of a Prisoner of State in the Fortress 
of Spielberg. By Alexander Andryane, &c. 
Translated by Fortunato Prandi. 2 vols, 
Saunders & Otley. 

Tuat portion of M. Andryane’s narrative com- 

prised in the first of these volumes, was long 

since brought under the consideration of our 
readers (Atheneum, No. 536); and we have 
nothing in the way of criticism to add, now that 

a translation of the whole work is published. 

The subject is, however, of sufficient importance 

to warrant a few more extracts, in illustration of 

the working of the Austrian government, and 
the conduct of the late “paternal Francis” to- 
wards his Italian subjects. Not that much good 
is to be effected by once more soliciting attention 
to works of this description. If a picture so 
capable of awakening lofty sentiments, and calling 
forth profound reflections (to influence the whole 
train of thoughts and actions through after- 
life), as that presented in the memoir of Silvio 

Pellico, has failed to produce any permanent 

impression on public opinion, there is little to be 

hoped for from further exposure of the circum- 
stances. What, let us ask, has been the feeling 


excited in this country by that eloquent and 
mournful narrative? It long lay upon every table, 
and produced a world of sentimentalities among 
fine ladies, who admired its “choice Italian ;” 
a cold approval of its piety also was faintly articu- 
lated; and an occasional sigh was haply heard 
to escape from the young and the unsophisticated, 


for the amiable and patient victim of such mea- 
sureless cruelty. But how little has the moral 
of the tale been improved! how small is the 
amount of useful result extracted from its les- 
son (small, at least, to any fixed and durable 
purpose)! Where is there a trace of that indig- 
nation which should accompany the bare thought 
that such evil is still permitted in Europe? 
Under such a state of the public mind, there is 
indeed little to be hoped from individual effort 
to shake off the stupor and to stimulate the dor- 
mant powers of an apathetic generation. By 
ceaseless iteration, however, there is no change 
which may not be effected. The Cartwrights 
and the Wilberforces persevered under circum- 
stances equally disheartening: and Reform has 
made a beginning, while Slavery has ceased to 
exist within our dominions. 

It may, perhaps, be thought by some of the 
few, who occasionally think on what is not 
closely personal to themselves, that the time for 
such exposures as those in the volumes before 
us is past; we may be told that the revolu- 
tionary re-action of the Restoration is over, and 
that the amnesty of Milan, more especially, 
while it has rendered the renewal of the scan- 
dalous history of Spielberg unnecessary, has 
stamped it also with a stain of ingratitude. This 
objection is met by the able translator in his 
preface; and, in justice to him and to our- 
selves, we cannot do better than extract the 
passage : 

“ I then found myself in a certain measure obliged 
to publish in English the completion of the work; 
but I hesitated, because I considered that, after the 
amnesty promulgated at Milan, it would not be 
proper again to revive a subject which all were in- 
clined to bury in oblivion. It soon became evident, 
however, that the much boasted act of clemency was 
in fact nothing more than a fraud, in order to obtain 
agood reception for the Emperor, and allay the indig- 
nation that Pellico’s book had roused against Austria 
throughout the world. In its application, the im- 
perial pardon was only extended to a few young men 


in other countries; but all those against whom a 
sentence had been pronounced, for having done or 
said anything, however trifling, against the Sovereign, 
or his government, are still left lingering by hundreds 
in Hungarian fortresses or in exile.” 

We perfectly agree with Signor Prandi ; and, 
seeing nothing in the circumstance but another 
instance of that feline combination of cunning 
and cruelty which characterizes the entire trans- 
action, we, too, shall proceed in its exposure. 
The first publication of Andryane brought his 
narrative down to the arrival of the Italian pri- 
soners at the fortress of Spielberg. What that 
fortress was, and what the treatment of some of 
the noblest and best educated subjects of the 
Lombardo-Venetan kingdom (we might say of 
urope), the readers of Pellico and Maroncelli 
are aware. The Memoirs of Andryane, if in- 
ferior in pathos and sublimity, are yet, as Signor 
Prandi accurately remarks, ‘‘a more complete 
picture of the mental and bodily sufferings of the 
state prisoners,” and “a more undisguised ex- 
posure of the trifling pretexts under which men 
of the highest rank and character were torn from 
their families and subjected to the most cruel 
treatment.” 

After the samples we have given of the mode 
by which these unhappy victims were found guilty 
(see Athen. No. 586), to expatiate further on the 
injustice of the punishment were mere nonsense : 
but, admitting the legality of the conviction, or 
the moral certainty of the convict’s guilt, still we 
contend that two courses alone were open to the 
Austrian government,—the capital punishment 
accorded by the law, or areal and practical par- 
don. The crime was no moral wrong—no sin 
against the common morality of all mankind; 
and if, after pardoning the political offence, it was 
necessary, for security or for example, to retain 
the pardoned in prison, that retention should 
have been accompanied by every alleviation, 
compatible with safe custody. What, however, 
was the act of the government ?—the remission 
of so much of the capital punishment as would 
have sprinkled the conscience of the Emperor 
with blood, and the infliction of every possible 
insult and injury, calculated to destroy both 
mind and body. The whole transaction is 
stained with vengeance the most persevering— 
the most calculating ; and it was, moreover, car- 
ried on under the Emperor’s own eye, and by 
his direct intervention. On this point one of his 
functionaries thus speaks :— 

“Of so little consequence! Undeceive yourself, 
my son; there are few things, I may say none, which 
engross his Majesty’s mind so much as his Spielberg 
prisoners. Nothing passes within these ramparts of 
which he is not informed. The Emperor has a plan 
of this fortress, and knows exactly the position of your 
dungeons, and even the numbers on their doors. He 
knows also, I assure you, how you are coupled to- 
gether; and no change takes place without an express 
order from his own hand. You may therefore judge 
of the importance attached to your persons by the 
interest he takes in you. Even during the illness 
which lately endangered his life, he gave unequivocal 
proofs of this truly paternal solicitude.” 

In the scanty clothing, the disgusting food, 
the noisome and unwholesome dungeon, we have 
a sufficient measure of the petty vengeance of 
this “ mildest of despots ;” but, in the tortures 
applied to the mind, there is a malice not less 
odious for being perpetrated under the semblance 
of religion. 

The first of these, and not the least, was the 
total isolation of the prisoners from the world— 
the absolute denial of all communication from 
without, or among the prisoners themselves, who 
were confined two and two in their separate cells. 
Here, however, the intention was partially de- 
feated: written communications were secretly 





of family, who, alarmed by the arbitrary proceedings 


of the Inquisitorial Commission, had sought refuge 


being withheld) is curious and interesting :— 

“ With a few pinches of soot, brought by Caliban, 
we made a sort of ink, thick and muddy it is true, but 
such as enabled us to scrawl a few lines on the wretched 
paper we contrived to manufacture; and for pens we 
took straws or little bits of wood. These resources, 
the fruits of our own ingenuity and invention, made 
us feel proud of being indebted only to ourselves for 
a relief from the monotony of our existence, in which 
we experienced an indescribable comfort.” 

The great difficulty, however, was a supply of 
paper :— 

“ What we were to do to obviate this deficiency 
set our inventive powers to work. Every means had 
been successively exhausted. The blank leaves, the 
margins, and even the covers, of our books were all 
gone. The scraps of paper which Caliban picked 
up and triumphantly brought us, afforded but a poor 
resource. Whole days passed without our being en- 
abled to write a line. We were menaced with an 
entire suspension of correspondence, and of all com- 
position whatever. Night and day our minds were 
on the rack to invent some expedient: we were 
almost on the point of giving way to despair, when 
Maroncelli hit upon the means of rendering brown 
paper fit to supply our want.—Nothing could equal 
the joy with which I received a letter from him, 
written on this coarse paper. ‘ Behold, my friends,’ 
it said, ‘the difficulty is overcome. The pen runs 
freely ; the ink does not spread. At first I rubbed 
the paper again and again,—rubbed it till my arms 
ached,—in the hope of rendering it more compact and 
smooth by friction ; but despite all my pains, it would 
not take the ink. The idea struck me at last that it 
was size that it wanted. Accordingly I dissolved 
some crumbs of bread in our jug of water, and steeped 
several slips of the paper in this infusion during the 
night. This morning I dried and then rubbed them 
perfectly smooth with the back of my wooden spoon ; 
after which I took my pen, and distinctly traced on 
one of them these words: ‘ Praised be the Lord, our 
God, for that he is good, and hath taken pity on us!” 
Succeeding attempts have been even more satisfac- 
tory. Try it, my friends, by immediately writing 
one of your affectionate letters upon the slips which 
I send you herewith.” 

The prisoners, too, met on Sundays in the 
chapel ; and, when words were forbidden, an in- 
terchange of consoling looks could not be pre- 
vented. The first of these meetings is described 
with great feeling :— 

“On the following Sunday the doors of the cells 
were successively opened, and, at a given signal, all 
the state-prisoners came out into the corridor. This 
unexpected meeting, after so many months of sepa- 
ration, was a moment of happiness. They embraced 
and wept over each other: then all gathered round 
Confalonieri, giving tokens of the truest affection and 
veneration. Thus surrounding him, we all advanced 
towards the chapel. On crossing the platform, the 
ravages which captivity had made upon each became 
strikingly visible. We soon arrived at the grated 
gallery which Don Stephano had allotted us: to the 
left, near the organ, were seated the Venetian pri- 
soners. ‘Ah, there is poor Pellico!’ exclaimed 
Borsieri in a tone of fraternal fondness. ‘ Good God, 
how altered he is!’ and with his finger he pointed out 
that Silvio, whom we all loved, and whose features I 
was so desirous of contemplating. Never did I gaze 
upon a countenance more sweet and yet melancholy 
in its expression ; never did features more accurately 
correspond with the picture of ingenuousness and 
angelic goodness I had preconceived in my mind of 
the author of those letters which revealed in every 
line so many adorable qualities. * * Near him, on 
his knees, was his companion in misfortune Maron- 
celli, whose intelligent and expressive physiognomy 
did not belie the idea which his lively correspondence 
had led me to form of him. * * My looks were long 
fixed upon these two friends, for whom so many evils 
were yet in store ere they could return to their fami- 
lies; nor did I direct my attention to the other 
captives before I had deeply graven their lineaments 
upon my mind. * * The tinkling of the bell, an- 
nouncing that the priest was about to ascend to the 
altar, put astop to our whispering. We listened to the 





established to a considerable daily extent; and 


mass in silence; and when it was terminated, we re- 
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turned to our dismal dwellings in the same order we 
had come, regretting to be so soon separated, but con- 
soling ourselves by repeating, *‘ Next Sunday—next 
Sunday!’ These weekly meetings, though short, 
became to us a source of delightful solace. A shake 
of the hands, a few affectionate words, any observa- 
tion upon our several studies, any little news, given 
and received during our passage from our cells to the 
chapel, formed a subject for incessant conversation 
during the rest of the day. Rich in thoughts, and full 
of the hope that our cruel destiny would one day ter- 
minate, we were still sufficiently endued with courage 
and imagination to divert our mind from our deplor- 
able condition,—sometimes even to amuse ourselves 
with the droll figures we looked in our present 
accoutrements.” 

It is, however, in reference to books, that the 
whole character of the Imperial intellect comes 
out in its fullest relief. ‘The books which the 
prisoners had brought with them were taken 
away, and frequent efforts to persuade the au- 
thorities to supply others, are recorded by An- 
dryane. On one occasion the author asks for a 
Bible, Bossuet, and Fenelon. Here follows His 
Imperial Majesty’s opinion thereupon :— 

“T have made your application to his Majesty; 
he listened with the greatest kindness, and answered 
with the most gracious benignity that the petition 
appeared to him just, but that the matter required 
consideration, and he would let me know his decision 
before my return. Some days after I had another 
audience of the Emperor, and he was the first to 
resume the subject, which he did as follows. ‘I 
have thought of the prisoner Andryane, and of the 
works which he wishes to read. Itis a very delicate 
question. Bossuet and Fénélon are almost prohibited 
in my states ; and as for the Bible it is dangerous 
reading, in which enthusiasts only seek materials for 
controversy and heresy. I have consulted the Court- 
chaplain, and have directed him to choose for the 
Frenchman a good work, which you will carry to the 
prisoner Andryane from me.’ Having thanked his 
Majesty, I repaired to Don Stephano, who gave me 
three small books for you. Here they are.” On 
opening these volumes I found them to consist of 
short meditations and prayers by Father Chapuis, a 
Jesuit, whose name I had never heard. I placed 
them on the table, replying to the Governor, ‘I 
return thanks to your Excellency for the interest you 
have kindly taken in this affair; but I certainly 
would not have given you so much trouble, if I had 
thought that religious authors such as Fénélon and 
Bossuet are prohibited in Austria.’ ‘ The intentions 
of the Emperor (the Governor replied) are always 
paternal, and you must think that he, in his wisdom, 
judges that Father Chapuis will best suit the wants 
of your soul.’ He then turned to the Commandant 
of Spielberg, and added, * You will only give one 
volume at a time to the prisoner Andryane: it is 
his Majesty’s order.’” 

The same things are expressed with more 
naiveté by Don Stephano, a priest, and confiden- 
tial agent of the Emperor :— 

“* Books! you have already more than you want ; 
they only make your eyes weaker. Besides, reading 
tends to unsettle the mind. Look at me: I read no 
book but my breviary. Can you not while away 
your time by knitting or lint-making ?}— Knitting 
and lint-making occupy the fingers, but not the 
thoughts,"_*Thoughts! thoughts!’ cried the Bishop: 
‘his Majesty, you well know, is adverse to thinking, 
and would have you employed only in one thing,— 
in comprehending the heinousness of your crime,and 
imploring pardon of God.’-—* Some good hooks—a 
Bible, or St. Augustine—might, I imagine—’ * You 
are not to have them, I tell you ; that is settled. If 
you remain twenty years at Spielberg, you will obtain 
no more than those which have been generously 
allowed you.’” 

_ But it is too painful to dwell on this afflicting 
side of the picture. Details more graphic, but 
less instructive, might have been chosen: and 
more gratifying and consoling are the incidental 
lights thrown in upon human goodness, on the 
charity and devotion of the poor subalterns in 
contact with the prisoners; and of the persever- 
ance, the energy, and the all-endurance,of the 





female friends and relations, who moved every 
engine that might conduce to their liberation. 
We extract from the diary of Andryane’s sister, 
(the most touching part of his narrative,) a gra- 
phic scene between that amiable woman and the 
Emperor :— 


“The door opened, and I was invited to enter. 
After having made the three obeisances required, I 
advanced with my head respectfully inclined, and 
said without embarrassment, ‘In obtaining the honour 
of seeing your Majesty, my first duty is to offer you 
thanks in the name of a grateful family, who owe all 
to you. But for your infinite clemency, Sire, my 
brother would have ceased to exist, and we should 
have been miserable for ever.’ A faint voice re- 
plied, ‘I am delighted, I am delighted.’ Raising my 
eyes, I beheld before me a little old man, of about 
my own height, without any dignity or appearance of 
grace, and with a long countenance,—so long! He 
was dressed in a travelling suit, without any deco- 
rations. I told him how, in consequence of the ill- 
ness of my father-in-law, I had been sent thither 
myself: then expressing my apprehension that my 
poor brother might never see his aged parent again, 
I fell on my knees before him. The Emperor started 
back, apparently frightened, and answered sharply, 
raising his voice, ‘ Arise, get up, get up! If I had 
known you came to ask his pardon, I would not have 
received you. I cannot grant it, my duty forbids 
me. Unless I make a striking example of this case, 
I shall soon have more of these rascals come and 
create disturbances here. If any more Frenchmen 
come, they shall certainly be hanged. Your brother 
ought to have been hanged.’ I was so overwhelmed 
with astonishment at such language, that I burst out 
weeping bitterly, and reiterated my prayers for par- 
don; for it was necessary not to abandon submission 
when it was so needful. I said in vain to the Em- 
peror everything my heart or mind could suggest. 
He was not accessible on any side: his only reply 
was, * Be at ease; I have taken care of his soul; but 
it is contrary to my duty to grant his liberty. You 
must wait till the scoundrels who sent your brother 
into Lombardy have ceased to exist,—they are old.’ 
—‘Sire, I supplicate you, grant us permission to 
write to him sometimes.’—* Impossible, impossible ! 
it is contrary to the regulations.‘ But the letters 
need not be put into his hands. Your Majesty might 
deign to order that they should be read to him.’— 
‘Impossible, impossible!’ he replied.‘ Sire, in the 
name of a dying father, in the name of Heaven’s 
mercy, do not refuse to a family in despair the one 
satisfaction of once a year seeing his signature,—only 
his signature, Sire, to convince us that he is alive.’ — 
* Impossible, impossible!’ My sobs, which I could 
not control for some instants, prevented utterance : 
at last I said, ‘ If he could but undergo his captivity 
in France, he would be permitted to see us some- 
times.’ I cannot put sufficient trust in France to 
grant that,’ answered the Emperor, touching me on 
the shoulder and smiling: ‘no, no! I cannot put 
that trust in France; you are still too feverish there.’ 
— Then shall I have no consolation to carry to his 
father, whom grief is hurrying to the tomb?’*—* You 
may tell him that his son will be a very honest man 
when again restored to society, that we take as much 
care of the soul as of the body of the prisoner, and 
that he goes on well in every respect. I have given 
him as a companion to Confalonieri: they love each 
other, and are always together, except when they are 
punished ; then we separate them for three weeks or 
a month. I have just received a letter from the 
priest, whom I send to Spielberg four times a year. 
He writes to me that I should do nothing for cither 
of them yet, as they are not sufficiently corrected.’ 
My tears redoubled, and I cried out in accents of 
despair, ‘Alas! we shall never see him again.’— 
* Yes, yes, you will see him again,—I promise it,—I 
give you my word for it. When I return to Vienna, 
I will consider what I can do to alleviate their fate. 
If they are good, I will be merciful,—for, understand 
me, it depends upon that.’ My audience had lasted 
forty minutes without any result, yet the Emperor 
did not dismiss me ; but he said, * After you, I shall 
receive the governor of Lombardy, Strassoldo, and I 
will give him orders to transmit to you every six 
months a bulletin of your brother’s health.’ 1 then 
took leave.” 





With a short notice of the death of the heroic 
Countess Confalonieri, the beautiful, the devoted, 
the unwearied, but unavailing supplicant to the 
Emperor, we must close :— 

“ The month of September in this year we suffered 
a new aftliction. ‘The Countess Confalonieri was 
taken away from the admiration of all who knew 
her: she had drank to the dregs the cup of grief, 
Her trials were now ended. It pleased God to give 
her the reward of them, by calling her to Heaven 
after a long and painful illness, during which she 
preserved all her faculties, and felt each day her 
heart tortured at the thought that she was leaving in 
the depths of misery an idolized husband, who would 
lose with her all hope of happy days on earth. Poor 
Theresa! angelic woman! for whom I shall mourn 
all my life, whom I shall venerate from the bottom 
of my soul as a holy martyr to conjugal devotion, 
how many bitter tears have you cost me! Dying in 
the arms of a brother, whom she tenderly loved, she 
bequeathed to him all the hopes that she still che- 
rished, notwithstanding so many fatal deceptions; 
and trusting in a future period when her letters might 
reach Spielberg, she had the courage to write several, 
which, dated in advance and following each other at 
a considerable distance, might conceal from the 
Count for some time the irreparable loss which he 
had sustained :—a constant source of consolation to 
him during her life, she wished still to afford him 
comfort after her death.” 

Of Mr. Prandi’s translation and judicious 
abridgment of the original narrative, we can 
speak with great praise. As the work of a native 
it might be admired for its terse elegance; as 
the production of a foreigner, it is indeed extra- 
ordinary. The author is much indebted to him 
for a passport to thousands who would not have 
waded through the stilted and verbose original. 





Manners and Customs of the New Zealanders, 

By J. S. Polack, Esq. Madden. 

Mr. Polack is already known as the author of a 
work, entitled, ‘ A Residence in New Zealand,’ 
of which we gave an account at the time of its 
appearance (see Atheneum, No. 564). The 
manners and customs of the New Zealanders 
were therein described, with all the minuteness 
we should have thought due to the details of 
savage life. But our author appears to love his 
theme, and to think that, with a little variation 
and a few flourishes, he may repeat his descant ; 
or perhaps he deems it to resemble the head of 
a New Zealander, which is worth something to 
its owner when living, and when he dies is, if 
tattooed, worth still more in the market. The 
present is to the preceding work in the same re- 
lation as the varnished cranium to the living 
noddle. ‘There is one fact, however, mentioned 
here, of great importance in Ethnography, which 
we do not recollect to have seen stated before in 
so positive and clear a manner—we mean, the 
existence of two distinct races of men in New 
Zealand. Mr. Polack says— 

“The nation consists of two aboriginal and dis- 
tinct races, differing, at an earlier period, as much 
from each other as both are similarly removed in 
similitude from Europeans. <A series of intermar- 
riages for centuries has not even yet obliterated the 
marked difference that originally stamped the des- 
cendant of the now amalgamated races. The first 
may be known by a dark-brown complexion, well 
formed and prominent features, crect muscular pro- 
portions, and lank hair, with a boldness in the gait of 
a warrior, wholly differing from that of the second and 
inferior race, who have a complexion brown-black, 
hair inclining to the wool, like the Eastern African, 
stature short, and skin exceedingly soft. In physical 
character the two castes differ in a great degree; 
and probably, before intermarriages took place 
between them, the difference was as marked as 
between that of a European and a negro of the 
western world. The origin of the former must be 
attributed to the Malayan race, who are found to 
inhabit an extensive space of the globe, including 
the insular countries of the Indian, African, South 
and North Pacific Oceans, The second and inferior 
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race are evidently, from their habits and customs, 
descended from the same original stock that have 
occupied a portion of the same countries as the 
Malays, but are regarded by the latter as too abject 
in the scale of humanity'to treat them otherwise 
than servants or a conquered people. These de- 
graded people are found in greatest numbers in the 
insular lands of New Caledonia, New Hebrides, 
Espiritu Santo, and adjoining groups, the Soloman 
Island, Louisiades, and are identified as the Hara- 
Souras and Papuans of New Guinea.” 

The New Zealanders are styled barbarians; 
it is, therefore, not a little humiliating to con- 
sider how many of their weaknesses are shared 
in by the bulk of our own community. They 
have superstitions without number—so have we. 
They have quacks and weather almanacks—and 
sohave we. Any flashy impostor, tickling the 
ears of his ignorant and credulous auditory in 
New Zealand, has a good chance of gaining 
ascendancy : here, such a one is sure of success. 
The New Zealanders, it is said, are fond of 
eating one another; and many among us have 
an odd fancy for lingering over descriptions of 
such orgies, as if they felt some cannibal instinct 
awakened within them, and their mouths water- 
ing thereat. Mr. Polack omits no opportunity 
of describing those feasts, and frowns at the 
doubting self-denial of us critics. He observes— 

“Tt has become a fashion, among a certain portion 
of readers, to decry narratives of a similar nature to 
the above anecdote; to such readers, who would 
solely oppose personal prejudice to assured facts, the 
writer does not address himself. His principal aim 
is to relate truths, not to sacrifice them to a fastidi- 
ous taste, and to administer subjects for thought to 
the inquiring mind. To the reviewers attached to 
the leading literary and public journals, the writer is 
deeply indebted for the highly favourable, not to say 
flattering testimony, afforded by them on a former 
work, in his favour; but some of those intelligent 
and highly intellectual gentlemen have not failed to 
add their scepticism on the details given on canni- 
balism.” 

We are the sceptics aimed at, and yet we con- 
fess our inability to discover a single fact in 
Mr. Polack’s volume ealculated to change our 
opinion, which is, that cannibalism, though often 
the result of famine, or of that phrenzy to which 
barbarians in the hour of triumph, and actuated 
by feelings of revenge, can work themselves up, 
is not, never was, and cannot be familiar and 
usual, even among the most savage of the human 
race. So long as a man shudders at the idea of 
being devoured, he must also, unless hunger or 
a paroxysm of passion change his nature, revolt 
at the thought of eating his fellow-man. In fact, 
we do not altogether deny the existence of can- 
nibalism, but we do most positively assert, that 
there is no topic on which the vulgar propensity 
towards exciting description has given rise to 
more gross and disgusting exaggerations. The 
morbid prurience with which some people hang 
in contemplation over the horrible, atfects all 
their faculties, and disables them from seeing the 
truth. Our author says, with much gravity,— 

“ We purpose omitting the horrible deeds of can- 
nibalism that have (during nearly a seven years’ 
residence) come to our knowledge. Such atrocities 
are too revolting. It is decidedly a practice of most 
ancient date. At the famine in the days of Elisha, 
the women even devoured their children. * * For the 
most horrid details to which even Sir John Barrow 
himself must become a convert, we refer the reader 
to the Evidence of the Church and Wesleyan Mis- 
sionaries,”” 

Now, the reader will be gratified to learn, that 
we were present when the sceptical veteran named 
in the preceding paragraph pressed Mr. Polack 
to state distinctly whether he had ever had 
ocular testimony of the fact of cannibalism ; and 
the latter, protesting his deep conviction of the 
existence of the usage, was, nevertheless, com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that he never saw a 
human being killed and eaten; that he could say 


4 


nothing as to the existence of cannibal rites 
from his own knowledge; and that his belief 
rested altogether on hearsay evidence and pre- 
sumptions. 





On the Dangerous Classes of the Population in 
Large Towns, and the Measures for their 
Amelioration — [Des Classes Dangereuses, 
§c.] By H. A. Frégier. 

{Second Notice.) 
Tue history of society, in all ages, is but an 
accumulation of evidence that the evils of which 
these volumes furnish so fearful a list, are neither 
accidental nor transitory in their nature, but 
have, to a great extent, their origin in the con- 
stitution of society itself. Laws of repression 
then, which can only operate upon individual 
cases, are manifestly unequal to the exigencies 
of the question which it is the object ofthe work 
before us to solve; and the only efficient reme- 
dies for ills which the social institutions either 
engender or promote, must be applied to the 
cure and improvement of the institutions them- 
selves. The town dweller has to struggle 
against two classes of temptations—those to 
which he is subject in his ante-social state (the 
natural objects of contest between his passions 
and his reason), and those new ones which are 
created by his relations as the member of a 
community,—the objects of the further contest 
between those same passions and the restrictions 
which, for the common good, the community 
imposes. It must also ke further observed that, 
in addition to the new offences which the law 
itself creates, the first class of temptations are 
greatly strengthened, in large communities, by 
the thousand points at which they present them- 
selves, and the multiplied facilities which the 
passions have for their gratification. The two 
classes of remedies then by which these evils are 
to be met, are—that which educates the reason 
of man, and prepares him for this contest with 
his natural passions, and subordination of them 
to the laws—and that which adapts those institu- 


to bear the examination of the reason so educated, 
and the sympathy and respect of the passions so 
chastened and restrained. Laws merely repres- 
sive, whose only arguments are penalties, besides 
being, as we have said, capable of overt action 
only against individuals, are only partial in their 
operation even against them. ‘They keep down 
the vicious eruption in one direction, but to de- 
termine it to another. When did enactments 
against drunkenness, or swearing, or sabbath- 
breaking, or any other of the particular modes 
of issue by which a low morality proclaims itself, 
ever effect even the limited object which they 
| had in view? With that portion, therefore, of 
our author's volumes which treats of penal mea- 
sures, and concerns the legislater more than the 
moralist, we will not meddle; but confine our- 
selves to that description of remedies which go 
to the root of the matter, by adapting society as 
nearly as possible to fulfil the ends of its institu- 
tion (which are likewise the conditions of its 
secure and prosperous existence), and raising up 
the national intelligence to a liberal apprecia- 
tion of the subject and a sense of the difliculties 
by which it is beset. Through a// those difficul- 
ties human wisdom, even when its intentions 
shall be the purest, cannot see its way; nor, 
so long as man has passions to be acted upon 
by the hot atmosphere of towns, can any appli- 
cations which may be devised be more than 
approximative in their effect to that which 
should, nevertheless, be their invariable object. 
The following remarks of our author are full of 
melancholy truth :— 

When, in carrying our inquiries into the past, our 
attention becomes fixed on the two last centuries, 
we are struck with the efforts which have been made 











tions to the necessities of society, and fits them | 











by religion and philosophy to correct the vices of 
the nation. The seventeenth century in particular 
challenges the admiration of posterity, by the sacred 
alliance of religious morality with high intelligence 
which it directed against the march of vice. The 
efiorts of that century, as compared with those of 
the ages which preceded and followed it, have a 
character really heroic and majestic ; and yet, that 
age, so grave and disciplined, could effect no more 
than to restrain—to diminish the spread of vice. If, 
then, that century in which civilization of manners 
was always in advance of that of knowledge, in 
which genius and virtue worked such miracles, was 
unable to cicatrize the social sore from which we are 
yet suffering, the evil must be presumed to be in- 
curable. The history of all times and places teaches 
us that the wound in question has resisted every 
remedy that could be applied ; that the nations most 
moral and wise have been those which, perceiving 
their inability to root out the mischief’ entirely, 
have opposed effective barriers to its progress, and 
succeeded in narrowing the field of its baleful 
action. It is under this purely practical point of 
view that we have determined to treat the question 
of the moral amelioration of the vicious, depraved 
and dangerous classes, To augment the numbers of 
the good, by diminution of those of the bad, as the 
object to which the efforts of the statesman, as well 
as those of the moralist, should be earnestly 
directed. 

It is obvious that the particular forms of the 
remedies to be applied to the diseases of society 
must vary with, and be adapted to, the institu- 
tions and circumstances of the particular society 
for which they are designed; but the principles 
of the application, and the elements of which 
those remedies must be compounded, must be in 
all cases the same. Without going, therefore, 
into the crowd of particular suggestions which 
our author discusses, and which embrace all the 
mooted questions of political economy, we shall 
confine ourselves to his general views—with such 
particular applications as are necessary to illus- 
trate them, and referable to our own social con- 
dition, as well as that of France. In this broad 
sense, the whole matter seems reducible to a few 
general propositions. On the part of governments, 
to preserve the labouring classes from misery by 
finding them employment, and from corruption, 
by moral and intellectual instruction,—and on the 
part of individuals, to cultivate that general sym- 
pathy by which all the parts of society should be 
held together, seem the true principles of cure, and 
adequate to the end. It is only in the applica- 
tion of these principles that the difficulty begins. 
Perhaps there is no country under the sun where 
the separation between the upper and lower 
classes of society is more strongly marked than 
England; and few where, in a high state of 
civilization, it is less so than France. That 
utter want of sympathy and mutual dependence, 
which, day by day, amongst ourselves, is operat- 
ing to cast loose the lower links of the social 
chain, and let them fall from us as if they were 
parts of a distinct system, is unknown amongst 
our neighbours. The subject is of infinite im- 
portance ; we believe it to lie at the root of the 
whole matter. In his natural condition, man is 
born into the world individually subject by the 
law of his necessities, and fitted by his organiza- 
tion, to earn his subsistence by the sweat of his 
brow,—to wring his nourishment from the earth 
which is his joint and common inheritance. The 
subsequent accumulation, however, of the fruits 
of this labour in particular hands in the form of 
capital, and the consequent immunities of some, 
have been so uniformly a part of every modi- 
fication which society has undergone, that they 
may be said to be the result of a law as positive 
as that of the original equality of distribution. 
The hardship and apparent injustice are, that 
men, with equal rights, by the primal law of 
nature, should be dorn into the unequal con- 
ditions created by this secondary law—that they 
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who had no share in the improvidence should 
be the natural heirs to the destitution of the 
Esaus of society. But the cure for this is be- 
yond the resources of any possible legislation. 
The author of this work shows that amid the 
Chiffoniers themselves, occupying the very 
lowest step on the ladder of civilization, there 
are rauks and degrees and dignities, and, on 
a microscopic scale, all the inequalities which 
more conspicuously divide the upper ranks of 
society. All attempts to teach the poor man 
that philosophy is opposed to the conditions of 
his case, can but embitter his lot by adding dis- 
content to all its other evils,—but can provide no 
remedy. ‘The main point is to teach him the 
true sentiment of his condition, and the courage 
to conform to it—to show him how much of dig- 
nity resides in his hmuble condition, and how 
much of virtue there is in the discharge of its 
duties—that so much of beauty and goodness is 
there in a life of uncomplaining toil, that, by a 
fine maxim of the Catholic church, labour was 
held to include in itself the force and efficacy of 
prayer—to be itself prayer—qui laborat orct. 
But then, when you ask the poor man to believe 
all this, you must show him that you speak in 
good faith—you must win his confidence—you 
must take care that this law of inequality is not 
pushed to consequences against which nature 
instantly rises in opposition. Nothing can be 
more clear—as an abstract proposition it has 
never been for an instant disputed—that in every 
society, each man should be able, by the sweat 
of his brow, to earn his bread. If society cannot 
effect thus much, it fails in the first purpose of 
its institution ; and crime against its enactments 
(whose authority is based upon this imperative 
condition) loses its character, by becoming a 
necessity. 





to this. The community is not bound (or able) 
to find bread for the idle,—but you cannot 
reason the industrious man into starving amid 
its superfluities. You may persuade him to eat 
his crust dry—but not to be contented without 
his crust. While explaining to him what society 
cannot do for him, let him sce that it is disposed 
todo what it can. While asking him to repose 
upon the nobility that belongs to his lowly lot,. 
show him that you recognize that nobility, beneath 
its rude or tattered coverings,—that you sym- 
pathize with his sufferings, instead of despising 
him because of them. There are some instances 
of the practical working of this right spirit in the 
volumes before us—its application to the business 
of life—so admirable in themselves, and excellent 
in their effects, that we must call the attention 
of our readers to them. 

Certain publicists, alarmed at the preponderance 
of the laborious classes, have seen, in the influence 
exercised by many manufacturers over their workmen, 


the elements of a sort of operative feudalism. The | 


apprehension is a mere chimera. In the existing 
condition of the labouring classes, there is neither 
suzerainty nor vassalage. ‘The relation between 
the manufacturers and their workmen in no way 
trenches upon the perfect freedom of either. The 
homage due from the workman to his employer is the 
homage of client to patron; and, while it takes no- 
thing from his dignity as a man, being purely volun- 
tary, consolidates the means and prospects of existence 
for himself and his family. Lappy the people 
aunong whom confederations such as that are of com- 
mon occurrence! It will be seen, from these obser- 
vations, that my doctrine does not object to large 
manufacturing proprietorships; my only anxiety 
being to develope amongst them the patronage of the 
rich over the poor, by means which honour the one 
without lowering the character of the other. In this 
spirit, there are manufacturing districts in France, 
where the masters treat their workmen with a bene- 
volence and affection which, without relaxing the 
ties of subordination, insure to the latter all the hap- 
piness compatible with a life of toil. In addition to 


There is no reason to suppose that a | 
society, not vicious in its institution, is unequal | 


their salary, the proportion of which to the work 
performed is the object of a careful adjustment on the 
part of the manufacturer, the latter procures for his 
servant, in sickness, all the resources of medical 
treatment and the medicines necessary to give it 
effect. To these, he adds such other occasional assist- 
ance as any unfortunate necessity may demand, 
without making these sacrifices the ground for with- 
drawing any portion of the workman’s ordinary salary. 
There are some of these establishments, too, in which 
the bounty of the master is extended to the family of 
the workman, when the latter is really in distress, and 
deserving of kindness by his zeal, skill, and orderly 
conduct. Thus, the wife is nourished in case of sick- 
ness or pregnancy ; and the children are received in 
apprenticeship, in preference to all others, in consi- 
deration of their father’s services. There are families 
who, on this system, can reckon many generations of 
workmen in the sume manufactory. The old age 
of the honest and laborious servant is cared for, too, 
as well as his years of strength, by the watchfulness 
of these manufacturing chiefs,—too rare, alas! If 
his children are really unable to provide for him, he 
is sure to find, in the establishment where his life has 
been spent and his strength consumed, some office or 
other.(such as gatekeeper, for instance) in which he 
may end his days in honour, without having recourse 
to the charity of the public. A system like this is 
practised in establishments of great importance— 
some of which employ from 1,509 to 1,800 persons. 
The heads of these establishments are all the more 
worthy of the esteem of their countrymen for the 
large scale on which they have adopted it. Amongst 
them, I will mention a manufacturer of Sedan (M. 
Cunin-Gridaine), well known at once for his great 
intelligence and philanthropic views, who gives an 
annual pension of 120 franes to such of his deserving 
and aged workmen as he has not the opportunity of 
placing in his establis!:ment in some manner suitable 
to their advanced years. ‘This resource, small as it 
is, suflices to procure for these veterans of toil a peace- 
ful retreat in their village, where they reside in honour 
with some member of their families, who is often 
thanktu 
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tor the aid derived from this modest pension. 
tion, too, us 2 very uncommon trait, 
ing the sympathy of the friends of 
humanity, the svstem of another manufacturer—M. 
Granier—head of the municipal administration of 
Montpellier, who, besides furnishing to his workmen 
all the aids above mentioned, visits them himself in 
sickness, ‘The wnticipation, on the part of the work- 
min and his family, of these occasional visits, matters 
of solemnity to them, though made without preten- 
sion on the part of the master, is productive of the best 
effects, leading to the formation of moral and regular 
| habits, and compelling to a perseverance therein. 
; In Paris, however benevolent may be the rela- 
| tions existing between the manufacturer and his 
| workmen, there are difficulties, arising from the great 
| distances and the dearness of all things, which render 
it next to impossible for the best-intentioned head of 
an establishment to follow out with liberality the 
examples which we have described. Yet even here, 
there are establishments, reckoning not less than 
600 or 700 workmen, conducted with a spirit of kind- 
ness and justice entitling their proprietor to the 
respect and devotion of his servants. Among these, 
may be mentioned that of a dyer (M. Boutarel,) who 
is actuated hy the same sentiments towards those in 
his employ as the manufacturers mentioned above. 
He assists them in sickness, finds employment for 
their wives in the interior of his workshops, protects 
the labourers who have grown old in his service, 
paying to them, at the age of sixty and seventy, the 
same wages as in their day of activity and strength ; 
and when they are no longer able to work, he sup- 
ports them till he can procure their admission into 
some hospital. It is needless to mention that, in 
seasons when the work of their business fails, this 
generous man mukes every effort in his power to 
procure them occupation, not continuously, but one 
after the other, so as to suffer no one to remain long 
in idleness. All these advantages, however, are made 
the price of zeal and good conduct,—a condition 
strongly manifesting the wisdom and intelligence of 
its author. Even in the lesser trades, I have found 
masters, who, by their excellent management of their 
workmen, and the pecuniary sacrifices which they 
make in their behalf in cases of sickness or failure of 

















work, deserve to be distinguished from the crowd. I 
will name one, in particular, (M. Leclaire, Rue Cas- 
sette) whose efforts for the moral and physical amelio- 
ration of the labourers whom he employs, have not, 
I think, been surpassed, in similar conditions of 
fortune and position. This person is a house- painter; 
and I cite him in particular, because the workmen 
of that calling are, in general, subject to habits of in- 
temperance and disorder, which class them amongst 
the most vicious. The artisan of his own fortunes, 
he began with the lowest offices of his calling, and 
has gradually advanced himself, by prudence, intelli- 
gence and virtue, to the first rank of his profession. 
He employs from sixty to eighty workmen; who, 
according to the report of those architects, having 
habitual dealings with him, are, in every respect, 
superior to other workmen of their class.- His 
method of treatment is founded on strict but liberal 
justice. He is sparing in measures of severity, 
but prompt and inflexible where they are required. 
Like all intelligent tradesmen, he is of opinion that 
the overseers and foremen should he invested with 
great authority; but he keeps an eye on the latter 
himself, and reprehends them when needful, out of 
the presence of the workmen. He visits his work- 
shops, stimulates and encourages the workmen, who 
are always at his disposal, not making holiday, like 
their companions, on the Monday. His foresight 
never separates his own interests from those of his 
servants—I speak of that portion of his labourers 
who compose the regular and permanent portion of 
his establishment, and these are the greater number. 
Thus, he so combines his operations as to find con- 
stant employment for the latter during the dull 
season, although that sort of labour produces no 
profit to himself. Wages being then low, he supplies 
deficiencies by advances to his met, which he repays 
himself out of their wages as soon as the busy season 
returns. As to the moral discipline which he has 
established, such is its effect, that old workmen who 
had quitted him to escape from its restraints, have 
implored to he restored to its salutary government. 
These returns, which are generally welcomed, speak 
more eloquently than any eulogiums of mine, for the 
prudent firmness of thjs worthy man, who has so 
successfully introduced sobriety and the love of 
labour and of economy amongst the men placed 
under his direction. 

We have dwelt at such length on this subject, 
because we believe it to be the most important 
of all the-remedies that can be proposed for the 
ills of society, and that it must lie at the bottom 
of all others. It is a remedy which no law can 
prescribe, and which must rest with individuals; 
but its efficacy, both for the sentiments which it 
fosters and the comforts it provides in the homes 
of the poor, cannot be doubtful. In societies 
where the minimum of wages is given for the 
maximum of toil tothe young and healthy, while 
the aged and the sick are laid aside as human 
chattels out of which nothing more can be ex- 
tracted, teaching is deprived of its persuasive 
sanctions, and laws against crime will and must 
be in vain. What, without some provision for 
his hours of compelled idleness, must be the 
workman's lot in Paris, where, according to our 
author, the labouring year does not exceed seven 
months, while the eating one is never less than 
twelve? The following remarks connected with 
the encouragement which governments can give 
to the adoption of such a system as the above, 
ayd to the multiplication of these instances of 
active virtue are, perhaps, deserving of attention. 
They do not propose the highest class of induce- 
ments; but, in this world of mixed motives, such 
men as those whose deeds we have quoted will 
not need these, and they may come in aid of the 
more sluggish virtue of others. 

Amongst the many ministers who have held office 
during the last twenty-three years, there are few who, 
amidst the cares and agitations of political life, have 
reflected that social authority was instituted, not 
merely for the repression of acts, but for the direc- 
tion also of the national wil/, Though the heads of 
families and the priest be the natural and privileged 
depositaries of that power, it cannot be doubted that 
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the public authority being the legal dispenser of 
rewards and punishments, it is a portion of its duty 
to see that the popular dispositions are wholesome 
and tending towards good. The necessity of such 
care on its part once acknowledged, the effects of that 
surveillance can only manifest themselves by rewards 
or punishments. Hitherto, the former of these has 
been employed only with political views, or for the 
protection of material interests, as exhibited in the 
prizes distributed by governments at the Exhibitions 
of Manufacturing Products. But moral interests have 
been abandoned to themselves. No stimulus or re- 
compense has been applied to these. A sort of false 
delicacy, or rather deplorable pruriency, seems to 
have fascinated the public, the press, and the autho- 
rities themselves,—so that, instead of enlarging upon 
acts of devotedness and virtue, they scarcely venture 
to notice the few instances of distinctions conferred 
upon their authors. The age might be said to have 
arrived at the extreme of Christian humility, if it 
were not too clear that, under this apparent refine- 
ment of modesty and delicacy, there lies a chilling 
egotism, or a secret dislike to hear the praises of a 
disinterestedness and active charity which the ma- 
jority have not resolution to practise themselves, 
It should be the part of government, to revive in the 
hearts of the people, the enthusiasm for virtue, by 
regularly publishing, in the journals under its con- 
trol, all acts which honour humanity, and which it 
has judged worthy of public acknowledgment. The 
distinction conferred on such acts should be as 
public as the acts themselves. Hitherto the govern- 
ment has been lavish in its decorations to courage, 
talent, political influence, and civil services: let it 
bestow its decorations, also, upon goodness—that 
goodness which extends itself abroad, and whose 
liberalities, distributed with judgment and justice, 
convey to the laborious classes a portion of those 
comforts which lighten the burthen of life, and which 
the existing arrangements of civilization dole out to 
them with a parsimony so cruel, God forbid that 
I should be the encourager of ostentation and parade 
in matters on which secrecy and silent sympathy shed 
such a grace! To no man is the modesty in which 
the benevolent man loves to wrap his good deeds 
more beautiful thantome, Still, the gratitude of the 
parties served, and the public feeling of what is 
honestly due to such men, may surely proclaim the 
benefit without doing violence to the feelings of the 
benefactor. Beware, lest, out of the shrinking mo- 
desty and too great delicacy of the true philanthro- 
pist, the charlatan make his profit ; lest, by omitting 
to reward the simple and virtuous man who hides 
his deeds, you make charity a traffic in the hands of 
the interested and designing ! 


The questions of popular education have been 
so often discussed in the pages of this paper, 
and our readers are so familiar with our senti- 
ments thereon, that we will not here enter on 
the subject, further than to direct attention to 
the confirmation and force which these derive 
from all the foregoing arguments and statements. 
Much has been done for education in France, 
—though much remains yet to do. Normal 
schools, infants’ schools, primary schools for 
youth, and schools of various kinds for adults, 

ave been established, and are in course of 
establishment ; but M. Frégier is of opinion 
that schools might be beneficially instituted in 
which the individual should, in each case, have 
his studies directed to the particular occupation 
for which he is subsequently destined,—or in 
which education and apprenticeship may be 
made concurrent. 

Public lectures and public libraries are amongst 
the institutions advocated by M. Frégier, in con- 
nexion with the system of popular instruction, 
and as its natural complement. On another 
portion of the French scheme for cultivating 
the working classes,—in which instruction and 
amusement are united—his remarks are deserv- 
ing of consideration. 

The singing classes have a relation to the amuse- 
ments of the people; and for this reason it is, per- 
haps, that they have been judged less favourably 
than those courses of instruction which had reference 





to objects purely utilitarian. It has been said that 
they are not in harmony with the condition of those 
for whom they are designed. The objection is not 
a conclusive one; for the most brilliant airs of our 
operas are daily hawked about our streets and sung 
in our highways. These airs, caught flying, if we 
may so express ourselves, by the workmen, are 
repeated by them in their workshops and garrets. 
Why forbid them access to the punctuated music 
and accentuated harmonies of scientific composition, 
when you cannot prevent their seizing, and render- 
ing often with great taste, by their musical instinct 
alone, the airs which float through the works of our 
greatest masters? The municipal administration, 
depend on it, is walking in a wise direction—and let 
us offer no obstacle! It may not, as yet, have fully 
satisfied itself as to the utility of the moral and civil 
effects which will result from the funds granted for 
the establishment of these music classes; for, unhap- 
pily, there is, even amongst the enlightened, a dis- 
position to believe that the people are not susceptible 
of the charm of noble or refined amusements, or of 
emotions which are purely intellectual. Yet it is a 
fact in evidence, that such amusements have an 
irresistible attraction for them. I am anxious to 
point out this error, and call attention to the facts 
which attest it, because it is most mischievous. In 
truth, our rulers and political economists have re- 
flected too little on the moral bearing of public 
amusements—on those especially adapted to the 
labouring classes. Yet, amusement of some kind is 
a necessity of all ages and all conditions. The 
poorer a man is, and the more he is the slave of toil, 
the more needful it is that he should find diversion 
and refreshment of some kind for his weary spirit, 
and the more important that he should find it in 
enjoyments which are not sensual, and which, while 
they soothe his senses, refine them. The human 
heart is naturally so unquiet, morose, and jealous a 
thing—so apt to make self the centre of all its 
thoughts and sentiments, that the happiest man is he 
who can most frequently find the means of escaping 
from his own narrow personality, to fix his attention 
on something which is not himself. Interest him in 
the recital of some noble action, excite him by verses 
or songs which give expression to lofty sentiments or 
paint the beautiful features of natural scenery, and 
you will see him rejoicing in his own emotions, 
mastered and melted by the omnipotence of the arts. 
Music, the most seductive and purest of them all, is 
calculated more than all to exercise a sway over the 
popular heart, raising therein sensations alternately 
glowing and refined. The historical monuments of 
antiquity universally attest the influence of this art 
as a means of civilization. Why, then, should we 
reject a means so powerful, at a moment when the 
springs of morals are so weakened amongst us ? 
Governments which seek to secure the affections of 
the masses will do well to attract their confidence by 
procuring for them, as far as the power lies in their 
hands, work, education and amusement. Let the 
industrious poor, when assailed by the solicitations of 
the factories, be able to reply,—* We, too, have our 
share in the distribution of the social enjoyments ; 
that share is adapted to our simple tastes and pro- 
portioned to our scanty leisure. With it we are 
content; and, far from striking at a social condition 
of things in which we hold an honourable place, we 
are ready to defend it against every species of at- 
tack.” For myself, I feel satisfied that the adminis. 
tration has rightly apprehended the wants of the 
people ; it has justly felt that the labourer must have 
some diversion from his labour. His leisure hours 
it has sought to fill up in a manner which should be 
agreeable while it was useful ; and, in that design, it 
has created this great and admirable system of scho- 
lastic institutions, appropriated to different sexes and 
various ages,—and of which the musical one is, in 
my opinion, neither the least brilliant nor the least 
moral. I am firmly persuaded that the singing- 
schools are worthy of all favour, and fit objects of the 
munificence of the municipal councils, 


In important connexion with this branch of 
his subject, are our author’s remarks on a certain 
class of dramatic representations which have had 
a disgraceful and unnatural vogue amongst our- 
selves, and which, though they may be of more 
importance in a play-going country like France, 





are, we think, worthy the consideration of public 
instructors anywhere. With these, we must 
conclude. They are suggestive of very serious 
reflections :— 

There is another class of writers, who, for the pur- 
pose of exciting the curiosity of the vulgar, produce 
on the stage malefactors, distinguished by their skill 
in the science of crime—make these play the parts 
of their heroes—and surrender up to their epigrams 
and mockery the agents of authority, as well as all 
other characters concerned in the action of the piece, 
On them alone is all the interest centered. Daring, 
presence of mind, fertility of resources, shrewdness, 
wit, all that can attract the sympathy of the spec. 
tator, and tend to his diversion, are lavished on these 
characters. They sport with human life with the 
most exemplary coolness; and their perfect indif. 
ference before and after the perpetration of crime is 
so surrounded with pleasantries and so seasoned by 
buffooneries, that the indignation which should be 
natural and have free course amid the audience, is 
stifled by these facetious infamies. Whoever has 
seen or read the ‘Auberge des Adrets’ and ‘ Robert 
Macaire,’ dramas of great celebrity among the people, 
will readily admit the truth of these observations. 
They are the very triumph and apotheosis of crime. 
* * Tn this state of things, the legislature should show 
itself only the more strict as to the morality of the- 
atrical pieces, in proportion as the influence of religion 
is weaker and more limited. This seems recom. 
mended by simple good sense, even if it were not so 
by sound philosophy. It is only necessary to read 
or witness the pieces issued by the dramatists of the 
new school, to be convinced that the censorship has 
not kept that important truth in view. Not only 
has it suffered on the national stage works justly 
reprehended by all right-thinking minds, but it has 
permitted the introduction there of that singular class 
of dramas in which malefactors leave their hiding- 
places, to exhibit, before a frivolous and unthinking 
public, all the tricksand stratagems of their infamous 
trade, all the excesses of their frightful audacity, and 
all their mockery of the researches instituted against 
them by the agents of the civil authority. The 
newspapers which devote themselves to reporting the 
proceedings of the tribunals, if they sometimes lay 
before the public the details of an atrocious crime, 
at least describe also the punishment of the culprit ; 
and the reader learns from the latter, that the claims 
of justice have, at any rate, been vindicated. The 
writers who dedicate themselves especially to the 
composition of this species of drama, aim mainly at 
one object—that of vehemently exciting the curiosity 
of the spectators. They care nothing about the moral 
tendency of their pieces—so that they draw. The 
administration cannot be too cautious in preventing 
the representation of such dramas. If the class of 
plays to which we have before alluded harden the 
heart and insult the public morals, these do worse 
still, for they fling an unnatural gaiety—and a gaiety 
which is sympathetic—over scenes of theft and mur- 
der. They paralyze the guardians of the public peace, 
and surrender up all the holiest affections of nature 
to the derision of their wretched heroes, I dread the 
effect of these representations on the unreflecting 
crowd of spectators. Unaccustomed to analyze their 
impressions, and with no misgivings as to their mo- 
rality, the people abandon themselves unresistingly to 
the art of the author. They do not pause to consider 
that the chief personages put forward are the enemies 
of society, malefactors, men whom all their address 
and effrontery and witticisms cannot lift above the 
ignominy of their condition. The crowd rarely rea- 
sons in its pleasures. Diverted, at the expense of a 
gendarme (a policeman), by the stratagems of a thief, 
the audience interests itself in the fate of the latter, 
from the same motive which makes us anxious for the 
success of any man struggling with a task of difficulty. 
Having sought the theatre, to be amused, they will 
laugh at all they can, until the incidents of the piece 
are exhausted, and the hero (that is, the pobber) issues 
triumphantly out of his perils, or falls bravely under 
them. In the latter case, he will be an object of pity, 
as, in the former, of admiration. Thus are the popu- 
lace constituted; and there area good many enlight- 
ened persons, too, who belong to the populace in that 
respect. The educated man may easily resist these 
impressions of the moment—which will in no degree 
diminish his hatred of crime, But will the result be 
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the same with the individual viciously disposed— 
whom idleness or corruption already inclines to 
trample upon the laws of society ?—or, will it be the 
same with the apprentice, whose dearest enjoyment 
is the play ? It may be confidently affirmed, that the 
former will gather, from the drama exhibited before 
him, encouragements and lessons for the accomplish- 
ment of his evil designs,—and the latter will carry 
away impressions calculated to confound his ideas of 
right and wrong, and deprave the purity of his youth- 
ful morals. 

We have been led into much greater length, 
in our notice of these volumes, than our limits 
would justify, but for the importance of the topics 
on which they treat. They are full of valuable 
matter, and rich in moral and practical sugges- 
tion. It is impossible to enter upon the consi- 
deration of their subject, without feeling how very 
much, in reference thereto, there is to be done at 
home—that might be done; and impossible to 
read the statements they contain without admit- 
ting that we may borrow many a wise lesson and 
useful hint from our neighbours. 





Cyclopedia of Practical Husbandry, and Rural 
“fairs in general. By Martin Doyle. Dublin, 
Curry. 

Att parties, we think, must admit that Ireland, 

at the present day, can boast of one true patriot, in 

the person of Martin Doyle, of Ballyorley. This 
truly popular writer is assiduous in his efforts to 
diffuse practical knowledge among the Irish 
cottagers and farmers, taking care to insinuate, 
among his lessons of rural industry, the precepts 
of cleanliness, sobriety, good order, and content. 

A lively unaffected style, with an anecdote here 

and there, and occasional sallies of humour, have 

enabled him to gain the ear of a community that 
soon grows impatient of a lecturer. His tracts 
or volumes, entitled ‘ Hints to Small Farmers,’ 

‘Common Sense for Common People,’ ‘ Hints on 

Subjects connected with Health, ‘Temperance, 

and Morals,’‘ Hints on Cattle,’ ‘ Practical Garden- 

ing,’ &c., have had an extensive circulation among 
the rustic population of Great Britain, as well as 
of the sister isle, and have been productive, we are 
assured, of marked improvement. We must here 
observe, that the last number of the Dublin 

University Magazine unmasks Mr. Martin Doyle 

of Ballyorley, and, stripping off the pseudonym, 

discovers to us the Rev. William Hickey, of 

Mulrancan; the same gentleman who, a few 

years back, made the experiment of an agricul- 

tural school at Bannow, resembling, in plan and 
purpose, the celebrated Swiss school at Hofwyl. 

The philanthropic Mr. Martin Doyle, of Bally- 

orley, (for we cannot think of depriving the 

author of the good name which he has made for 
himself,) has now taken a higher aim, and written 
for the instruction and amusement, not merely 
of the cottage, but of the farm-house. We can 
sincerely apply, to his ‘ Cyclopedia of Practical 
Husbandry,’ the compliment which he obliquely 
pays to bacon, beginning his article on that 
savory viand in these words :—* Every farmer 
should always have a flitch or two of bacon in 
the kitchen, ready for the knife and pan.” So 
we may say, that every farmer ought to have 

Martin Doyle's ‘ Practical Husbandry’ on his 

book-shelf, ready for the long winter's evening, 

or any occasional leisure hour. 

Mr. Martin Doyle, being a writer of sense, 
does not pretend to infallibility; but while 
he assumes, with that modesty which always 
comes from the West, that his book must reach 
a second edition, he requests his readers to furnish 
him with hints and emendations. In compliance 
with his desire, we recommend him to prepare an 
article on “ Soils,” the several characteristics of 
which ought certainly to be brought together 
under one head. We suspect, also, that many 
useful hints might be given to the farmer under 
the head “Market.” In Martin’s ‘Essay on 





Cheesemaking,’ he has confined himself to the 
details of the cheese manufacture in Scotland ; 
but why has he so unceremoniously left unno- 
ticed our incomparable English cheeses! Finally, 
we would advise him to curtail some of the ex- 
tracts from his standard authorities, which, though 
well selected, and bearing strictly on his subjects, 
do not always convey information with the sim- 
plicity and pleasing effect which his own language 
would undoubtedly produce. We sincerely hope 
that this little volume of Practical Husbandry 
may be duly made known to the farmers of the 
United Kingdom, and that they may perceive 
how much it is their interest to have so plain 
spoken and experienced a guide at their elbows. 
If, through its instrumentality, the fields show a 
deeper and a cleaner green,—if we find at break- 
fast a larger and whiter loaf, fewer addled eggs, 
and firmer bacon, then we shall rejoice in having 
recommended such a real benefactor of his 
country as Mr. Martin Doyle, of Ballyorley. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 
Annals of the First Four Years of the Reign of 

Elizabeth. By Sir John Hayward. Edited 

by J. Bruce, Esq. 

Ecclesiastical Documents. Edited by the Rev. 

J. Hunter. 

Kemp's Nine Daies Wonder. 

Dyce, Esq. 

Sir John Hayward’s little work is valuable, as 
one of the earliest attempts to render historical 
writing, in English, something more than a mere 
chronicle; it adds little, indeed, to our informa- 
tion respecting Elizabeth, but it illustrates the 
progress of prose literature at the period when 
our language was beginning to assume a per- 
manent form. Writing in the time of James I, 
who had no great love for his illustrious prede- 
cessor, and having himself suffered imprisonment 
as a friend to Essex, Sir John was not predis- 
posed to show favour to Elizabeth, yet no con- 
temporary writer has drawn a more graphic or 
favourable character of her. We shall extract 
a portion of the description :— 

“Shee was a Lady, upon whom nature had be- 
stowed, and well placed, many of her fayrest favores; 
of stature meane, slender, streight, and amiably com- 
posed ; of such state in her carriage, as every motione 
of her seemed to beare majesty: her haire was in- 
clined to pale yellow, her foreheade large and faire, 
a seeming sete for princely grace: her eyes lively 
and sweete, but short-sighted ; her nose somewhat 
rising in the middest; the whole compasse of her 
countenance somewhat long, but yet of admirable 
beauty, not so much in that which is tearmed the 
flower of youth, as in most delightfull compositione 
of majesty and modesty in equall mixture. But 
without good qualityes of mynde, the gifts of nature 
are like paynted floweres, without eyther vertue or 
sappe ; yea, sometymes they grow horrid and loath- 
some. Now her vertues were such as might suftice 
to make an Aethiopian beautifull, which, the more a 
man knowes, and understands, the more he shall ad- 
mire and love.” 

There is a very curious account of the zeal dis- 
played by the common people in the destruction 
of images, when the Reformed religion was 
established, which leaves a favourable impres- 
sion, on the mind of the reader, of Hayward’s 
powers, both of observation and judgment :— 

“ The orderes which the Commissioneres sett wer 
both imbraced and executed with greate fervency of 
the common people; especially in beating downe, 
breakinge, and burning images, which had been 
erected in the churches, declaring themselves noe 
lesse disorder’d in defacing of them then they had 
been immoderate and excessive in adoring them be- 
fore ; yea, in many places, walls wer rased, windowes 
wer dashed downe, because some images (little re- 
garding what) were paynted on them. And _ not 
onely images, but rood-loftes, relickes, sepulchres, 
bookes, banneres, coopes, vestments, altar-cloathes 
wer, in diverse places, committed to the fire, and 
that with such shouting, and applause of the vulgar 


Edited by A. 





sort, as if it had beene the sacking of some hostile 
city. Soe difficult it is when men runn out of one 
extreeme not to runn into the other, but to make a 
stable staye in the meane. The extreemes in reli- 
gion are superstitione and prophan[itiJe, eyther 
negligence, or contempt : betweene which extreames 
it is extreamly hard to hold the meane.” 

Hayward was not free from the besetting sin 
of his age, pedantic allusions to the classics, and 
a whimsical misapplication of the incidents, both 
in sacred and profane history. He discusses the 
propriety of bombarding the churches which the 
French had fortified in Leith, by examining the 
conduct of the Greek and Roman warriors, and 
finally rests the vindication of the English on 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. Hay- 
ward’s views on toleration were more liberal 
than those of his contemporaries, and we may 
therefore quote them as illustrating the length 
to which liberality had arrived at that period :— 

“This yeare, in Aprill, one William Geffry was 
whipped from the Marshall-sea, in Southwarke, untill 
he came to Bedlame without Bishopgate, for affirm- 
ing that one John More, whve then laye in Bedlame, 
was Jesus Christ, and that the same Geffrye was 
his disciple; uppon his heade was sett a paper, 
wherein was expressed the quality of his offence, in 
thes wordes—* William Geffrye, a most blasphe- 
mous hereticke, denying Christ our Saviour [to be] 
in heaven.” At Bedlame, John More was brought 
fourth, before whom Geftrye was whipped, untill he 
confessed that Jesus Christ was in heaven, Then 
was More examined, who answearing both stoutly 
and crosly, was commanded to put offe his apparrell, 
which he readily perfourmed, and then was tyed to 
a cart. But scarce had he bin whipped one bow- 
shotte in length, but he confessed that Jesus Christ 
was in heaven, and that he, the sayd More, was a 
miserable man. Then was More returned prisoner 
to Bedlame, and Geffrye to the Marshall-sea, where 
they had remayned prisoneres about a yeere and a 
halfe before. I have sett downe this as a notable 
president to convince and reclayme hereticks both 
obstinate and absurd, especially when they rise to 
any high pitch of madnesse ; for, from some degree, 
without exceptione, I exempt none.” 

The second of these publications contains a 
brief history of the bishopric of Somerset, (Bath 
and Wells) written in the reign of Henry IL, 
together with a collection of ecclesiastical 
charters and grants. ‘The collection of docu- 
ments is interesting only to professed antiqua- 
rians, but a singular legend is interwoven with 
the history, which may be received as a pleasing 
specimen of ancient romance :— 

“Formerly there were two Kings reigning in 
England ; one beyond the Humber, the other on 
this side of it. It happened that the King who 
reigned on this side the Humber, the number of his 
days being completed, went the way of all flesh. He 
left no heir behind him: whereupon, in the kingdom 
which he had governed, there arose a cessation of the 
administration of justice, and with it injustice; so 
that no room was left for either peace or equity, 
The unjust man condemned the just; the strong 
oppressed the weak ; and the more powerful a man 
was, the more injurious was he to his neighbour. 
What more? Thus the want of an heir to the king- 
dom brought a miserable desolation: which behold- 
ing, the bishops and chief persons of the realm, 
desirous to obtain a King to reign over them, con- 
sulted the Lord at London. The reply they received 
was, that they should seek out a man whose name 
was Ina, and make him King. When the chief men 
of the realm heard this, they immediately dispatched 
many persons in every direction who should seek out 
this person called Jna, and bring him to them: who, 
when they had sought him for a long time without 
success, a party of them who had been inquiring in 
the western provinces, namely, in Cornwall and 
Devonshire, were returning, wearied in spirit, and 
directing their course towards London. These men, 
as they were travelling through the provinces, and 
had arrived at a certain town which is called Somer- 
ton, chanced to see there a certain husbandman with 
his plough, who, with a loud voice, was calling out 
for * Ina’ that he might come with the oxen of his 
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father, who was a partner of the husbandman. The | 8 
messengers hearing this, inquired of the husbandman 
what he was calling; who replied, that hehad called for 
Ina, the son of his partner, that he should come with 
his father’s oxen. As soon as the messengers had 
seen Ina, and perceived that he was a handsome 
youth, tall and robust, they rejoiced with exceeding 
joy: ‘This,’ said they, ‘is he of whom we are in 
search.” When they expressed their desire to take 
him with them, they were not suffered to do so by 
the father, nor yet by the neighbours, without giving 
a pledge and security that no harm should happen 
to him while he was in their hands. This being done, 
they brought him to London to the chiefs and nobles 
of the realm, who, when they saw Ina, a young man, 
very handsome and, as it seemed, very brave, they 
made him King, committing to him the kingdom, 
and all belonging to it ; and he was immediately con- 
secrated by the bishops, While these things were 
searcely concluded, there came one who told the 
King, that the King on the other side the Humber 
had lately died, leaving an only daughter his heir, 
whose name was Apetsurc. When the King heard 
this, he sent a royal embassy to Adelburgh, with 
proposals of marriage; and that their two realms 
should be united into one monarchy. But Adelburgh, 
when she had received the proposal, despised it, and 
spurned the thought of marriage with the King, 
because it was said he was the son ofa husbandman, 
King Ina, when he received this reply, thinking that 
he should himself have better success, determined to 
go in person ; and, pretending that he was a messen- 
ger from the King, came to Adelburgh, and repeated 
the proposals which betore had heen made to her. 
But she, nevertheless, as before, rejected the proposal, 
on the ground that the King’s father was a hushand- 
man; which, when the King heard, thinking anxious- 
ly what he should do, that by some means or other 
he might succeed, he determined to remain with her 
some days, and even months, in the character of a 
servant waiting upon her. Now it happened, that 
Adelburgh appointed a feast to be held for the chief 
persons of her realm. Ina, on the day of the festival, 
had the office assigned him by his mistress of placing 
the dishes on the table at the banquet. While he 
was performing this duty, being dressed in royal 
appawel, and appearing to fur greater advantage than 
the other persons who were present, the lady, again 
and again admiring him, became execedingly ena- 
moured, and ordered a couch to be prepared for him 
at night in her own apartinents, In a secret inter- 
view, in the deep silence of the night, Ina again 
opened his embassy to Adelburgh. Iie could not, 
however, prevail to be heard, until, at length, he 
declared to her who he was, end that he himself was 
the King; when she, wondering exceedingly at what 
had happened, was amazed, and. with hearty sood 
will, acquiesced in his proposal. ‘This being settled, 
the King departed ; and, being returned into his own 
country, sent a splendid embassy to conduct the lady 
tohim. When she arrived at the town which was 
then called Cide: ston, but now Wells, they were there 
solemnly married.” 

The third publication contains Kemp's account 
of his having danced the whole way from London 
to Norwich, and a few of his adventures on the 
road. It is not the sort of work we should have 
recommended for publication by the Society. 





Disquisitions on the Theolog y rand Me taphysics of 
Scripture, by A. Carmichael, M.R.IA. 2 vols.—We 
shall not offer an opinion on the various subjects dis- 
cussed in these volumes. Our duties and our incli- 
nations equally restrain us from the thorny paths of 
religious controversy, but we are ever ready to be- 
stow a word of commendation on all who enter on 
them, without appealing cither to prejudice or to 
passion. We must, however, observe, that Mr, Car- 


michael frequently falls into the Trish fault, of allow- 


ing his rhetoric to run away with his logic; he de- 
claims when he should reason; this is particularly 
the case in his chapters on the Trinity, which are for 
the most part a series of inconclusive arguments, the 
weakness of which the author probably concealed 
from himself by the laboured polish of his expression. 
Hlis suggestions respecting the propriety of a new 
translation of the Scriptures, are not remarkable 
either for their novelty or for their cogency ; they are 
obviously designed to recommend the Unitarian ver- 








sion, which is far from reaching the standard of per- 
fection which Mr. Carmichael seems to suppose, 


We must also express our dissatisfaction with Mr, | 
Carmichael’s metaphysical analysis of the principle | 


of faith ; viewed as a question of mental, rather than 
moral science, such a discussion might have both 
value and interest, but when once the consideration 
of moral consequences is introduced, the main subject 
disappears in the excitement produced by its adjuncts, 


A new Introduction to the Mathematics.—All that | 
is really valuable in this work was long since pub- | 
lished in Walker's Philosophy of Arithmetic, and | 


there treated at once with greater simplicity and 
accuracy. There can be no doubt that the system 
of instruction in arithmetic, generally adopted in this 
country, isudmirably calculated to perpetuate dunces, 
and has most probably been successful. ‘Teachers 
seem to have entered intoa conspiracy to keep pupils 
from asking the question “ why ”* and assuredly the 
question would, in many instances, cause considerable 
inconvenicnce. We set an unfortunate child down 
betore a page of figures, and give the rules by which 
he is t ) conjure 5 ; but the meaning of the figures, the 
object of his operations, and the reason of the rules, 
are lett hidden mysteries: the child shriuks from the 
repulsive duty, aud then comes the ery of idleness 
and of the unwillingness of youth to acquire know- 
ledge. The tact is, that the child is anxious to work 
and eager to learn, but it has not the mechanical 
facilities of parrot ; the child wishes 
to know tor what purpose he is commanded to per- 
form certain operations, One of the earliest and one 
of the most important impulses of reason is, to trace 
the connexion between the means and the end; and 
this is precisely the information which the common 
system of teaching arithmetic withholds. We wish 
that the execut of this work had corresponded 
with the *s design, Which is excellent ; but we 
rezret that he has perplexed the subject by wordiness 
and neglect of precision. We have seen Walker's 
system tried many years ago, and can vouch that it 

ill form correet habits of mathematical reasoning, 
and, at the same time, attord mechanical facility in 
computation at half the ordinary cost of time and 
trouble to the learner, On the teachers, however, 
it imposes the preliminary trouble of understanding 
what they talk about, and this is probably the reason 
why the book has been neglected. 

Initia Homerica—We have here the two first 
books of Homer, with a copious lexicon, but destitute 
of the notes which we deem necessary for young 
beginners, 
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TRAVELS IN KORDOFAN. 
We are indebted for the following letter to the 
Baron Killinger, of Carlsruhe, who was pleased to 
observe, in an accompanying note,—* The great in- 


| terest which the friends of geography take in the 


travels of Ignaz Pallme [see Mr. D’Abbadie’s letter, 
Athen. No, 638, p. 53-4] and the no less great interest 
I take in the dthencum, must plead my apology for 
troubling you with the following communication. It 
is a translation from a letter which has recently ap- 
peared in a journal published at Trieste, of which, 
probably, not a single copy finds its way to England. 
[ have had no assistance in my bold attempt at 
writing in English, and know not whether I can go 
alone. I have made the translation as literal as 


| possible, anxious to retain the plain yet graphic 


| simplicity of the letter-writing traveller. 


The last 


paper received, dated 18th March, states that, 


| according to letters from Cairo, Pallme has received 
| a commission from the Royal African [query, Geo- 


graphical] Society, and is again about to enter on 
a new exploring journey. He is to take the follow- 


| ing route: Kordofan, Shaban, Runga, Burgd, Burnu, 
| and through Murzik in the Fezzan, back to Tripoli, 


similar expedition 1s have, at various periods, been un- 


| dertaken, from Tripoli as the starting point, but have 


always ended unfortunately. He is to set out on his 


| journey in September, but will first visit Syria.” 


A Letter from Ignaz Pallme to his friends at Trieste, 
containing a brief account of his Travels in 
Kordofan. 


Here I am again in Cairo. From my first excur- 


| sion to Thebes, ‘T returned with the Prince Piickler- 
| Muskau; from my present longer, more perilous, 


and adventurous journey, I arrived in the company 
of the future Sultan of Darfiir. My friends here had 


| already numbered me among the dead ; and I was 


| couch a lion’s skin, under 


recognized by no one. How could it be otherwise ?— 
a long and bushy beard shades my skin, my features 
are altered, my skin has been bronzed by the sun, and 
a glance in the mirror makes me almost doubtful 
about my own identity. Now only, when all the 
dangers are overcome, I measure the full extent of 
the fool-hardiness of my enterprise.  Welche lust 
gewihrt das Reisen!” may be well enough for 
Europe, where all our wants are provided for most 
comfortably, but will net do here, where often the 
common necessaries of life are wanting,—where, with 
every step, vou have to strugzle with obstacles and 
dangers. Whole months I passed in the Desert, 
with the thermometer at 40 degrees (Reaumur) ; my 
ra tent; my only food con- 
sisted of roasied locusts and bad camel-flesh ; bread 
was for weeks together out of the question; my 
nearest neighbours were tigers, lions, and hyenas, 
which, by their frightful roarings and yellings, robbed 
me of sleep. Frequently I had to endure the pains 
of hunger and of thirst ; tropical rains and diseases 


| contributed their part to make life a heavy burden. 
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(Apver Ang ag —Now ready, handsomely printed in 
er. vo. pr . Gd. e., COOLEY'S GEOMETRICAL PRO- 
Posi TONS DEMONSTRATED ; being aKNY tothe Exer- 
crises appended to his edition of the 


But man will overcome much,—much more, indeed, 
than men imagine. Once I was thirty-six hours 
without a drop of water; as far as my eye could 
reach I saw nothing but the sands and the sky—not 
even a reptile gave life and animation to the dreary 
solitude ; the skeletons of men and camels lay scat- 


| tered about—sad tokens of misery!—a hot blast 
| whirled up clouds of scorching sands, so as to darken 


| should find my tomb. 


the sun, and make me fear that with every step I 
These were hours of despair; 


| but my trust in my God supported me, upheld my 


courage, and made me a patient endurer of my many 


| sufferings. 


‘Elements of Euclid.’ | 


Upwards of One Hundred and Twenty Propositions, deduced | 
from the principles established in the First Six Books of | 


Euclid. are illus trated in it by New Diagre 

PF) e Teacher a ready means of exercising t 

s of his Pupils —Whi tt 
>; of whom may be h , 

OF Even, uniform with the above, 

Coorey'’s Ficures or Evens, with the Enuncis tions, price 


ls. Gd. 


resoures 


Nature’s veil is spread over the vast plains of 
| Africa, and conceals their mysteries, Centuries 
must pass before it will be lifted. Many, many things 
are there hidden, which will be revealed to future 


| generations, and recorded by future historians and 


geographers ; and many will be the travellers that 
will find there their tombs, as have so many of their 
predecessors. But when the great struggle is over, 
then one feels abundantly rewarded. ‘To me, this 
journey was full of instruction: I learned and saw 

many things, of which I had not—could not have 
had—any fore-knowledge. I saw human beings in 
a happy state of innoce nce—I saw tribes that knew 
no care, no distress, no grief; but, on the other hand, 





* The commencement of the Princess's great aria in 
Boieldieu’s very popular opera, * Jean de Paris.’ 
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I witnessed scenes the most horrible—scenes that 
will for ever haunt my memory. I was an eye-wit- 
ness to those dreadful slave-hunts (gazwa), and one 
must see them, to conceive an idea of what human 
misery is ! 

Let me first give you a general outline of my route. 
At Old Cairo I embarked in a small cabinless kanja. 
It is difficult to imagine a more charming sight than 
the moving panorama opened to view on the banks 
of the Nile; but unhappily, at the same time, the 
most dreadful scenes of misery will here but too often 
meet your gaze. The villages are literally built of 
mud, and their inhabitants clad in rags. I visited 
once again the ever-memorable Thebes, and pro- 
ceeded thence to Assuan. Here is the first cataract ; 
the kanja is here changed, and you enter Nubia, 
whose inhabitants are essentially different in appear- 
ance, manners, and language, from the Egyptians ; 
while the country itself abounds in ancient monu- 
ments, which I hope to be able fully to describe on 
another occasion. We then reached Wadi Halfa, 
near the second cataract, whence we continued our 
journey on camels as far as New Dongola. Here 
we re-embarked on the Nile, and ascended to Dolip 
or Deppa. At the latter place I again bestrode a 
camel, and proceeded to El-Obeid, the capital of 
Kordofan. Kordofan is a delightful country, and in 
many districts not inferior in fertility to Brazil. 
Vegetation, the most variegated, exhaling the sweetest 
odours, overspreads the lower parts of the country ; 
beautiful creepers climb up and entwine the tallest 
trees ; the grass grows toa man’s height ; parrots and 
honey-suckers, whose plumage is steeped in and 
glitters with the most splendid colours, flutter around ; 
from the branches resound the sweetest choir of birds. 
At the same time, there is no lack of snakes and 
other reptiles. Kordofan is a flat, rather than a 
mountainous country. ‘Towards the west the soil is 
composed chiefly of loose sands—here, too, there are 
very fertile oases, There are but few rivers. There 
are only two seasons—the wet one and the dry: 
night and day are of almost equal duration ; twilight 
is unknown here ; as soon as the sun disappears from 
the verge of the horizon, night sects in. The coin 
current here reminded me of ancient Sparta. It is 
made of iron, and weighs from about 15 to 18 ounces, 
The houses are circular, made of straw,t and have 
no windows; they are all surrounded with briar- 
fences, else they would be in danger of being eaten 
up by a troop of hungry camels. Oxen are usually 
employed for riding, and on such occasions have lead- 
ing strings drawn through their nostrils. Our com- 
mon kinds of grain, as wheat, barley, and maize, do 
not thrive in this country; instead of bread, they 
make use of a species of millet, called dokhan. 
Wheat is hardly to be had, and then it fetches a 
very high price. Two pounds of good beef does not 
cost so much as a penny. Seales are not used ; every 
thing is sold by eve-measure. The principal articles 
of export of Kordofan are—gum, of a superior qua- 
lity, 2s. Gd. the cantar; tamarinds, which xt the 
present moment fetch a high price, the leeusts having 
destroyed most of the leaves; ostrich-feathers, the 
price of which varies almost every two months; ox- 
hides, 6d. a piece ; ivory, in Tekkelé, Shabtin, and 
Runga, 50s. the cantar. 

The natives of Kordofan are, in general, peaceable 
and hospitable, but indolent, much given to lying, 
and great thieves. The climate is exceedingly un- 
healthy ; of the few Europeans who had established 
themselves here, three-fourths perished ; out of eight 
Englishmen sent here by the Pasha to examine the 
country, six died, and the surviving two, already at- 
tacked by disease, were only able to save their lives 
by a speedy return into Egypt. Throughout the 
whole course of my journey I met but one single 
European, who also fell a victim to the climate. I 
myself was laid up fall thirty days, in the hut of a 
negro, exhausted, and almost senseless,and had aban- 
doned all hope of ever again seeing the Nile, when 
some negro women undertook my cure. Twice in 
the day they placed me, entirely naked, on a bundle 
of straw, pouring repeatedly well-water all over me; 
then, after having rubbed me dry, they wrapped me 
up in sheepskins and sacks, so as to secure an abun- 
dant perspiration, by which means I recovered my 
health. From dysentery and intermittent fevers, 
however, I was rarely free. 





t Russegger says, of reeds. 





Though the country is poor, beggars are nowhere 
met with, with the exception, perhaps, of a few blind 
people, whom I saw at Obeid. The traveller is at 
no expense—he is everywhere offered lodging and 
food; and it would be considered as disgraceful to 
accept payment. The only annoyance are the visits 
which one is obliged to endure. Qn arriving at a 
village, the chief personages enter your tent, whilst 
the other inhabitants, old and young, remain seated 
on the ground on the outside ; and the silly questions 
which they put to you will only end when you feign 
to fall asleep, on which they all withdraw tranquilly 
and in silence. The reigning religion is the Mo- 
hammedan : few persons, however, understand the 
Koran ; and you will seldom see any person engaged 
in prayer. They believe in transmigration, One 
day, when I was whipping my monkey for some 
offence, an old man said to me, quite calmly—* Do 
not beat that monkey; the soul of your grandfather 
may be within him.” They are passionately fond of 
music and dancing: every evening they dance before 

wood fire, to the sound of a druam—the dan- 
cers accompanying themselves with singing and clap- 
ping of hands. The female dancers possess a peculiar 
agility. ‘The principal achievement consists in taking 
up with the mouth from the ground a string of glass 
beads, in bending the head backwards, even to the 
earth. In general, their positions are very volup- 
tuous. The women are kind-hearted and obliging ; 
but, at the same time, as in Europe, vain in the 
highest degree. The most flattering compliment you 
can pay to a fair dame, is by brandishing a sword 
several times over her head. The married women, 
as well as the girls, go entirely naked, and are dis- 
tinguished merely by the girdle—the former wearing 
a piece of cotton cloth, the /atéier a fine leather, 
The girls become marriageable at a very early age— 
from their cighth to their tenth year. 

After having lived nearly eleven months among 
these good people, I visited the republic of Dar- 
hammar, on the Nuba Mountains, and that of Tek- 
kelé—which latter has aristocratic institutions. Then 
I entered the territory of the Shillaks, on the 
White Nile, whence I shaped my course back, 


through the Seunar and the Great Desert, to the | , —_ 
| the return of the Pasha of Egypt, who was at that 


Nile, where I embarked for Cairo. A journey through 


the’ Desert has its fearful, as well as its pleasant con- | 


comitants. ‘The Desert may justly be called an 
ocean of sand, having, like the sea, its islands and 
bays—its waves and its storms. You are travelling 


for many days without being able to enjoy the view | 
- '. D> Je 


of a single tree or shrub. The truly valuable gift 
bestowed by the Creator on the dwellers around, is 
the “the ship of the Desert”—the camel—without 


which, travelling in Afiica is a thing unimaginable. | 


The phenomenon of the mirage never failed to excite 


my astonishment, although I had scen it before, more | 


than once. The plague of the Desert is the Samin, 
[Simoom ] whose acquaintance I had twice the honour 
to make. The horizon darkens, and assumes a red- 
dish-vellow tint—the sun seems to be covered with 
a veil, and its dise has a blood-red appearance. 
You experience, at the same time, a heavy cleseness 
about the chest, and are overwhelmed by the up- 
rising masses of burning sand. To persons of a feeble 
constitution, the blood bursts from the mouth and 
ears, and but few survive. 

In the neighbourhood of the White Nile, the 
married women have the singular privilege of being 
kissed by any man they like. The moment a stranger 
arrives at a village, the women crowd around him: 
one offers to wash his feet—another drives the flies 
from him—a third wipes the sweat off his face, or 
gives him Baza to drink ; in short, each of them has 
to perform some kind office or other towards him. 
The husbands take no notice of this; indeed, jealousy 
is a thing unknown in this country. The inhabitants 
of the mountains of Nuba, six journeys to the south 
of Obeid, are a different race from those on the 
White Nile—they differ in language and manners 
from those on the White Nile. Nuba is, as I said 
before, a republic, and has no chief or ruler—each 
inhabited mountain having its own judge. According 
to the statements ofthe inhabitants, there are no less 
than a hundred of these mountains inhabited ; but I 
think the number exaggerated. At Obcid, I engaged 
aservant, who was a native of Nuba. At the age of 
fifteen, he had been brought to the slave-market at 


} Cairo, and purchased by an European, in whose ser- 





/ ed it so! 





vice he remained six years. His master died, and 
he, having got his freedom, went to Kordofan. This 
negro was doubly welcome to me, on account of his 
great attachment to Europeans, and because he 
might serve as interpreter in the mountains of Nuba. 
We visited the mountain-village where he was born ; 
and I cannot do justice by description to the cor- 
diality of the reception I met there at the hands of 
his countrymen. The inhabitants of these mountains 
are pagans. LEvyery year they celebrate a festival in 
commemoration of the dead. Their mutual attach- 
ment is remarkably great, and their parental and 
filial love truly exemplary. I have met with few in- 
stances elsewhere. They are a gay and lively people 
—their principal amusements are dancing, music, 
singing, and hunting. They looked upon me as a 
sort of marvel, and treated me with the greatest dis- 
tinction: and right pleasant days I spent among 
them. Every evening there were dances to my 
honour, before my hut. The girls in this part of the 
country are exceedingly well-shaped, and peculiarly 
careful in the arranging and ornamenting their hair. 
In making their toilette, they use a bowl filled with 
water for a mirror. One day, a girl brought me 
some milk, and, on my returning her the bowl, and 
directing her to return home, she sat down before 
the entrance of my hut, and burst into tears. My 
servant informed me, that, according to the custom 
of the country, I ought to have kept the girl with 
me till my departure. After that, none of the 
negresses could be induced to bring me milk; and 
when I asked for it, they would smack their lips 
—a sign of negation—and walk off. Each finger 
has its particular name, of which they make use 
so in reckoning: they cannot, however, count be- 
yond five. Atsome places, the women powder their 
heads with a certain red substance. Among the 
Bakkas, the girls besmear their hair with butter, 
and then bestrew it with pounded brimstone. Inthe 
Desert between Kordofan and Darfar, I saw the 
town of Cab-Bellul, which had never before been 
seen by a European, and still less visited. At Obeid 
{ got acquainted with the Sultan of Darfar: I en- 
joyed his full confidence ; and he expressed the wish 
that I would remain with him. He only waited for 


time in Sennir, before he set out on his journey 
back to Darfir, I had a fowling-piece, to which he 
took a great fancy, so I offered it to him as a present. 
Unfortunately, when he attempted to shoot a pigeon, 
the barrel burst, and he injured his hand. Being in 
great fear at the consequences, I took to flight, and 
sought refuge at the house of a friendly Faki [de- 
votee], twelve leagues distant from Obeid, where I 
was safe enough, and had no fear of being betrayed. 
Ifecre I heard that the divan of Obeid had instituted 
a criminal procedure against me, but that the Sultan 
himself came forward as my defender, saying— 
“ Pailme is my friend! he is innocent; God ordain- 
!” Still I was unwilling to return; and this 
was the reason of my shaping my course hack to 
igypt. One day, when I was walking on the banks 
of the Nile, in a town of Upper Egypt, I heard 
myself called by name, and recognized the eunuch of 
the Sultan of Darfir, Apprehending, very naturally, 
some unpleasant consequence, I hastened my steps, 
in order to reach a boat, and prepare, if need be, to 
show fight. Then the mameluke of the Sultan called 
after me, which gave me more confidence, and I 
went to the Sultan, was received by him in a very 
kind manner, and proceeded with him to Cairo; 
and should I find myself disappointed in my hopes 
of gaining my livelihood in Europe, I have resolved 
to set out on a pilgrimage to Darfir, and spend the 
remainder of my days at the court of its Sultan. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

The Royal Botanic Society has recently been ex- 
hibiting, at its rooms, the designs for their Gardens, 
submitted by various candidates, for the fifty-guinea 
premium promised to the best. The designs are 
twenty-one in number, and of every possible variety. 
Some of the artists have principally attended to such 
a mathematical symmetry of arrangement, as might 
befit an Italian pleasaunce, but not an English cli- 
mate: some have mainly regarded those picturesque 
and park-like effects of tree and lawn, and orna- 
mental water which would be incompatible with the 
purposes of floriculture: some, whose architectural 
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ideas flow in too liberal a measure, have stocked the 
limited circle with kiosques, and casini, and huge 
conservatories, one half of which, if built, would make 
the scientitic Society’s domain yet more like Mrs. 
Raffarty’s Tusculum, in its crowd of heterogeneous 
objects, than the King of Prussia’s Pfauen Insel, for 
like reason, complained of by a correspondent. (Athen. 
No. 626.) Others, again, have studied scientific, and 
even hemispherical classification, until the execution 
of their plans would leave the ground as barren of 
beauty to the casual visitor, as a cabbage-garden. 
Nothing, in short, is so difficult, as the union of the 
picturesque with the practical. The principal ob- 
jects of interest, while sufliciently prominent, should 
reveal themselves by degrees; hence the fault of a 
great central building, with walks radiating from it 
to the four cardinal outlets. There is a nice distine- 
tion, too, between that shrubbery character which 
befits a wide domain, and that high finish de- 
manded for so limited a space, in which every tree 
and turn of a walk should have its effect. On all 
these grounds—making every allowance for the dif- 
ference between landscape-gardening on paper, and 
when done in grass and gravel—the plan No. 9, by Mr. 
Burges Watson, appears to us the most eligible,—as 
affording variety, surprise for the eye, accommodation 
for the promenader, and a fair admixture of the irre- 
gularly picturesque with the formally scientific. 

We were invited, this week, to Mr. Moon’s, in 
Threadneedle Street, to see Mr. Thomas Dunean’s 
large historical picture of ¢ Prince Charles Edward 
and the Highlanders entering Edinburgh, after the 
Defeat of Cope at Preston.” Songs are now sung, 
which, sixty years ago, would have produced impri- 
sonment, and pictures painted, which, a century 
back, would have endangered the safety of the 
painter. Time has subdued many of our old national 
animosities ; and the descendants of the King who 
looked with resentment on Hogarth’s * March to 
Finchley,’ will contemplate Mr. Duncan’s present 
picture as a work of art alone, embodying a page of 
history, pourtraying the warm feelings and prejudices 
of many dead, and the harmless sympathies of some 
few still alive. Mr. Duncan is a young artist,and has 
painted a clever picture, grouped with considerable 
skill, and telling its own story. The scene is laid in 
the old Canongate of Edinburgh —a_ picturesque 
street, with gables, and turrets, and strange stairways. 
Tn the centre is the Chevalier—the Bonnie Prince 
Charlie of song—vyoung and handsome, in the iden- 
tical dress which he wore at Preston. He is bare- 
headed, and looks not unconscious of the presence of 
a very pretty group of Scottish maidens, who relieve 
and diversify the foreground of the picture. He is 
surrounded by his adherents: on his right rides the 
Duke of Perth, on his left the brave Lord George 
Murray, the life and soul of the rebellion. The 
latter is a fine head, firm, vigorous, and expressive. 
These are portraits, painted with great fidelity and 
spirit. Lochiel, too, is painted from Prof. Wilson, 
and is an admirable likeness :—the dresses, and the 
pistols, claymores, and banners are of the age. The 
fault is, that the picture is too crowded: the artist has 
endeavoured to do too much: there is something of 
every kind in it ; of high-souled feeling, in one part, 
and of a low convivial air in another. It is to be 
engraved, and on ascale and in a manner it well de- 
serves. Mr. Joy’s picture of *The Widowed Queen 
and Children of Charles the First,’ contemplating 
his portrait, has been engraved by W. I. Simmons. 
The unhappy widow is represented, some time after 


the execution, gazing on the well-known full-length | 
ortrait of her husband, by Vandyke, in the Louvre. | 
} 2 . 


The Queen herself is likewise painted after a portrait 
by Vandyke, and the children, who complete the 
group, after the pictures at Windsor. The engrav- 


ing has been exccuted from a finished sketch, and | 


the picture will, we understand, be exhibited in the 
approaching season, at the Royal Academy. Another 
work of importance in a forward state is, an engray- 


ing by Mr. Walker, after Cattermole’s picture of | 


* Luther and his Adherents entering their Protest at 
the Diet of Spires,’ whence the name Protestants. 
On the left of the picture sits the President of the 
Diet, King Ferdinand, supported by the Pope's 
Legate, the Cardinal Arclibishop of Mentz, the Elec- 
tor of Brandenburg and others of his party; in the 
centre are the protesting princes, John Constance, 


Elector of Saxony, the Prince of Anhalt, the Land- 








| grave of Hesse, the Dukes Ernest and Francis of 


Luneburg, with many of less note. The picture is 
tinely composed, and the engraving promises to be 
worthy of the subject, which cannot fail to interest 
Protestant Englishmen: nor ought it to be the less 
popular because Her Most Gracious Majesty and 
Prince Albert are both lineal descendants of this 
John Constance, and that the House of Hanover 
comes in direct line from Ernest Duke of Luneburg. 
There appears to be no end to the number of por- 
traits painted, and to be published, of the Duke of 
Wellington. In our ale-house signs, Vernon and 
Keppel gave way to Lloweand Hood, and Marlborough 
and Eugene to the Duke of Cumberland :—these, 
in turn, vanished, and Duncan and Jervis, York and 
Abercromby, supplied their places. Such signs told 
of changes in feeling, but the heroes of Trafalgar and 
Waterloo seem as yet to have felt no change. The 
Nelson pillar, at Charing Cross, has been contracted 
for, and our print-sellers contend with rival Welling- 
tons. One day, we have a Trinity portrait an- 
nounced, the next a University portrait claims at- 
tention: these are largely subscribed for, when a 
portrait, by Briggs, is brought forward as a candidate 
for public favour. The curiosity of a background, in 
Mr. Patten’s picture of Prince Albert, touched upon 
by the Prince, was found attractive, and, in imitation, 
the Duke, who cannot draw, has here put his name. 
This is something of a curiosity, and may tell for a 
novelty where merit alone is not enough, but Mr. 
Briggs has painted a clever picture and a good likeness. 
The Prince Albert, as appears from the public 
papers, has bought two of Mr. Allen’s landscapes, 
from the Gallery in Suffolk Street, and, it is said, a 
small figure, in marble, by Bell, from the British 
Institution. ‘The duties, moreover, of His Royal 
Highness, as Director of the Antient Concerts, com- 
mence on Wednesday the 29th, which is appointed 
as his evening. This is countenancing art, but what 
is the Prince to do for his own province of poetry ? 
In Sculpture, Mr. Joseph has ready for erection in 
Westminster Abbey, a statue of Wilberforce ; and, 
at the meeting of the Graphic Society on Wednesday, 
the chief attractions were Mr. Roberts’s ‘Sketches in 
Egypt and the Holy Land,’ already noticed in this 


journal, and some specimens of Mr. Hancock’s patent 


process of colouring from engraved plates. 

Our Irish andantiquarian readers will be well pleased 
to hear that the publication of Mr. Petrie’s * Essay 
on the Round Towers of Ireland,’ so many years 
expected, is not likely to be much longer delayed. 
The Council of the Irish Academy state, in their 
Report, that to hasten it as far as lay in their power, 
askilful London artist—Mr. Branston—was brought 
over to Dublin, Mr. Petrie having agreed to make 
the drawings himself upon the wood. Notwithstand- 
ing the saving of expense thus attained, the cost of 
this part of the work (owing to the large number of 
illustrations necessary) was considerable, being esti- 
mated at between 5002. and 4001. Since that time 
the engravings have been proceeded with, and the 
Committee of Publication have recently received the 
assurances of the author, that the manuscript will be 
shortly ready for the printer, 

The selfish policy of M. Daguerre appears to have 
all but put a stop to the practical application and 
improvement of his interesting discovery, by limiting 
its use to the wealthy. This is the more to be re- 
gretted, as we every day see specimens more and more 
perfect. Messrs, Claudet & Houghton have lately 
received a selection, from Paris, quite unequalled, 
and well worth a visit; some of the specimens so 
perfect, that the water refiects the buildings; in 
others, inscriptions are legible through a magnifying 
glass, which cannot be read on the building itself with 
the naked eye. It is impossible not to point out 
how diiferent has been the result of the discovery of 


;a means of engraving by voltaic electricity. We 


published a communication from Mr. Spencer only 
in October last, (dthen. No. 626,) and his process 
was then, for the first time, made known beyond 
his immediate friends and neighbourhood ; since that 
time we have had occasion, more than once, to notice 
its beautiful application to various novel purposes ; 
and we have just received, from Mr. Barclay, what 
he calls an Electrotype Seal,—a seal, made from an 
impression of one which he cast for the use of the 
Atheneum ottice, some two or three years since, 
which is, in every respect, equal to the original, 





The remarkable and fearful conflagration in the 
Mines of Commentry, of which we gave some parti- 
culars last week, was unsubdued up to the last report, 
A check which it had received, by the fall into its 
burning field of the ground, mined by its own terrible 
operations, had proved only partial and momentary ; 
and the fire had penetrated into galleries which it 
had been hoped were beyond its reach. The neigh- 
bourhood was awaiting the experiment of submersion 
with intense curiosity for the new phenomena which 
it would produce, and anxiety as to the result. 

A very promising programme has been put forth by 
the managers of the German Opera Company, whose 
performances commence, on Easter Monday, at the 
Prince’s (late the St. James’s) Theatre. Besides the 
operas with which former undertakings of the same 
kind have rendered the English public familiar, we 
are promised the ‘ Jessonda’ and ‘ Faust’ of Spohr, 
the *‘ Euryanthe’ of Weber—his chef-d’ceuvre,—Con- 
radin Kreutzer’s ‘Nachtlager zu Granada,’ Lortzing’s 
‘Czar und Zimmermann,’ Spontini’s ‘ Ferdinand 
Cortez,’ and Marschner’s * Templer und Jiidinn’_his 
best work. Moreover, besides the regular company, 
which is made up of artists not of great note—with 
Herr Ganz and Herr Schneider as leader and con- 
ductor, and Herr J. A. Roeckel as chorus-master— 
the management announces itself as in treaty with 
Madame Stockl-Heinefetter, Malle. von Fassmann, 
and Malle. von Hasselt. If the second lady should 
come, what an opportunity for fulfilling the earnest 
wish of so many musicians, and giving us some of the 
master-works of Gluck! For tenors, shadowed forth 
as probable, are Uerrn Wild and Lfaitzinger; for 
basses, Herrn Lehr and Draxler. It would appear 
as if these names were conjecturally given, from the 
fact that the first announced performance—that of 
* Der Freischutz’—is starred (to speak according to 
the bills) by three other artists, Madame Vischer 
Schwartzbick, and Herrn Schmetzer and Péck,—the 
two gentlemen from Brunswick. It is needless, we 
trust, to remind all whom it may concern, from the 
disastrous results of similar speculations in former 
years, that nothing but high perfection in ensemble 
will enable the German vocalists to compete with 
their Italian rivals, in presence of a London public; 
good opera singing—more is the pity !—being better 
understood, with us, than good opera music. 

The dramatic event of the last fortnight in Paris 
has been the preduction, at the Theatre of the Re- 
naissance, of M. Casimir Delavigne’s tragedy, which 
we some time ago announced to be in preparation. 
The tragedy has for its title * La Fille du Cid, and, 
of course, puts M. Delavigne in the perilous position 
of following in the footsteps of Corneille—The suit 
between Madame Grisi and her husband, M. de 
Melcy, arising out of the terms of their deed of separa- 
tion, has been decided against the lady, in the Tribu- 
nal de Premiére Instance—the President’s judgment 
recognizing the injunction lodged by the husband, and 
ordering a moiety of the actress’s salary to be paid over 
to him. Another dramatic trial, which has made noise 
in Paris, has been the recent appeal to the Cour 
Royale, against a decision of the Tribunal de Com- 
merce. The action was brought by the “ entrepréneurs 
de succes dramatiques !” —vulgarly, the claqueurs 
—against the management of the Vaudeville The- 
atre, for a breach of contract. As on a former occa- 
sion, the deed by which they undertake “ theatrical 
successes” for a very valuable consideration was read 
in court. The higher court, reversing the decision 
of the lower, refused to consider that an agreement 
at all, which had a purpose so immoral, and the 
claqueurs were put out of court. Mdlle. Rachel has 
at last concluded an engagement with the Comédie 
Francaise. She is to have a salary of 27,000 francs, 
—a benefit guaranteed at 15,000—18,000 for fire and 
candles—and three months’ leave of absence—the 
whole amounting to 2,400/. sterling, for sixty-four 
performances. M. de Balzac has made his appeal to 
the public against the theatrical and ministerial con- 
demnations of his drama of * Vautrin,’ by sending it 
to press. . 

It is said that, among the July fé/es at Paris, this 
year, a grand Musical Festival is to be held in the 
Pantheon, under the conduct of M. Berlioz. Whe- 
ther it be good or bad, the music of this singular 
artist and clever critic is becoming so largely an object 
of speculation abroad, that the Philharmonic Society 
would only be acting according to the spirit of its 
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charter in affording the choicest concert- audience of 
England an opportunity of expressing its opinion 
concerning a composer so much talked about, but so 
little known. 

The death of Sir Richard Phillips, who dropped 
out of the publishing world, rather than abandoned 
it, many years ago, and was one of the first to cheapen 
knowledge for the popular use, demands a word of 
notice in our obituary records. Sir Richard had 
attained the dignity of Sheriff of London and West- 
minster, in which character he was the founder of the 
Sheriffs’ Fund, for the relief of distressed prisoners, 
He has lived many years in retirement, almost for- 
gotten by that bustling world to which his earlier life 
belonged ; ; and died at Brighton, on the 2nd of this 
month, in the seventy-third year of his age—We 
may here, also, mention the death at Heidelberg, after 
an illness of only three days, of the celebrated Juris- 
consult, M. Thiebaut, author of the * System of the 
Pandects,’ and many other important works on the 
various branches of jurisprudence. 

We learn, with pleasure, that government has 
granted a pension to the widow of Mr. John Lander, 
the African traveller. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The GALLERY, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRIT. ‘ISH AKTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from 10 in 


the Morning until 5 in me ao ning.— Adm iission, ls.; Cata- 
logue, ls. ILLIAM BARN ARD, Keeper. 
. sixty ANNU AL a xu TION of the NEW SOCIETY 
Ol TER + WATER-COLOURS, WILL OPEN on 
MOND. \y Nt XT, the ist i inst., at their GaLvery, 03, PALL 
MaLu. p Paw SiN ls.; Catalog ue, 6 
TAME S FAHEY, Hon. Sec. 


DIORAM A, REGENT "Ss PARK. 
» Pictures now exhibiting represent the CORONA- 
TIUN OF WE R MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA in Westminster 
a and the Interior of the CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, 
from Noon 





t Florence, w ith all thee fects ol Light and Shade, 
ti Midni ht. Open f ’ 


AINTINGS.—Vandyke’s cele ae ed PORTRAIT of KING 

Cc i tRLL Ls 1 ‘Wie FIRST, ona spirited Grey Horse, attended, ou 
ue d’Epernon, the Master of the liorse. This 

. qt h measures about a feet hig rb, by x} wide, 
E oeuvre by 
{ orn: ment of the Escurial, 
1 Menge. sad may be seen at 
LL MALL, opposite 

th House, at by any Noble man or Gen- 


according to G iu 


the SAINT JAX SG: JERY, 58, PA 
ance to Marlboro 
an pre senting his car 


ATLIN’S NORTH AMERIC "AN 
HIRI TON, EGYPTIAN HALL, 


INDI AN Gal LERY EX- 
PICCADLLLY. 300 Portraits 
most wild ane important Indi: ans in North Ame prica, and 
‘aintings of Ls caupes— rai rie Scenes—lndian Villages— 
nai an Dances— Butts dio Hunts—Ball Plays—Tortures, &e. And 
an in mense and varied Collection of Indian Curiosities—Dresses 
Fomahawks—War Clubs—Bows and Arrows—Scalping 
and Scalps, and a beautiful Wigwam, twenty-five feet 
brought from the base of the Rocky Mountains. Open 
Admittance, Ls. 


ADELAIDE-STREET and LOWTHER ARCADE, WEST 
STRAND, ROY aC AL LERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 
During the Easter Holidays, the amusement of young Visitors 
will be consulted, by the Exhibition of striking Experiments in 
Chemical and Phy ical Science, and oth brief popular explana- 
tions of the principles on which a 
Mirrors—Invisible Speakers i 
Gun ever construct« 
Microscope—Livin 
other rnovel and attractiv 

s will be carried 

1:—Printing, 

Weaving, 
Open daily at 10, 


of the 


high, 
from 10 to 6. 


Steam- 

at work—Oxy-hydrogen 

1 Eel—and an endless number of 

a following trades and 

ane d during the hours of 

ameo-Cutting, ver~ 

Artificial Feces Siskine, ‘lurning, &c.— 
A.M. Admittance, ls. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

March 12.—The Marquis of Northampton, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

John Auldjo, Esq., of Penny Ghael, in the island 
of Mull, and William Sharp, Esq., Surgeon, of Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, were proposed as Candidates, 

The following papers were read :— 


1. On certain variations of the mean height of 


the Barometer, mean temperature, and depth of 
Rain, connected with the Lunar Phases, in the evcle 
of years from 1815 to 1823,’ by Luke Howard, Esq. 
The table given in this paper contains the results of 
calculations relating to the objects specified in the 
title ; cast into periods of six, seven, or eight days, 
80 as to bring the day of the lunar phase belonging 
to it in the middle of the time. The observations 
were all made in the neighbourhood of London. It 
appears from them that in the period of the last 
quarter of the moon the barometer is highest, the 
temperature a little above the mean, and the depth 
of rain the smallest. In the period of the new moon, 
both the barometer and temperature are considerably 
depressed, and the rain increased in quantity. T he 
influence of the first quarter shows itself by the 
further depression of the barometer ; but the tempe- 
rature rises almost to the point from which it had 
fallen, and the rain still i increases, but not in an equal 
ratio, Lastly, the full moon again reduces the tem- 


| pointed out by their success. 





perature ; while the barometer attains its maximum 
mean height, and the quantity of rain is the greatest. 
Thus it appears, that during this lunar cycle, the 
approach of the last quarter is the signal for the 
clearing up of the air, and the return of sunshine. 

2. ‘On the theory of the dark bands formed in the 
solarspectrum from ‘partial interception by transparent 
plates,’ by the Rev. Baden Powell. —This paper con- 
tains the mathematical investigation of the pheno- 
mena of peculiar dark bands crossing the prismatic 
spectrum, when half the pupil of the eye, looking 
through the prism, is covered by a thin plate of any 
transparent substance, the edge being turned from 
the violet towards the red end of the spectrum ; and 
which were first noticed by Mr. Fox Talbot, and 
were ascribed by Sir David Brewster to a new pro- 
perty of light, consisting of a peculiar kind of polarity. 
The author shows, that on the undulatory theory, in 
all cases, a difference of retardation between the two 
halves of each primary pencil throughout the spec- 
trum may give bands within certain limits ; and that 
it affords a complete explanation of the phenomena 
in question. 

March 19,—The Marquis of Northampton, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The following paper was read :— 

‘Contributions to Terrestrial Magnetism,’ by Major 
E. Sabine.—An increased activity has recently been 
given to researches in terrestrial magnetism, with the 
definite object of obtaining correct maps of the mag- 
netic phenomena, corresponding to the present epoch, 
over the whole surface of the globe. To aid these 
researches, and to facilitate the comparison of the 
general theory of M. Gauss with the facts of observa- 
tion, maps have been constructed of the magnetical 
lines, both as computed by the theory, and as derived 
from observations already obtained. The theoretical 
and actual lines of the declination and intensity have 
thus been represented in maps recently published in 
Germany and England, as have also the lines of the 
inclination computed by theory ; but the correspond- 
ing map or the latter element derived from observa- 
tions is yet wanting. The object of the present 
communication is to supply this desideratum, as far 
as regards the portion of the globe contained between 
the parallels of 55° N, and 5 
of 20° E. and 80° W.,; comprising the Atlantic ocean 
and the adjacent coasts of the continents on either 
side. The observations chiefly employed for this 
purpose are two series made at sea; one by Mr. Dun- 
lop of the Paramatta observatory, in a voyage from 
England to New South Wales, in 1831; the other 
by Lieut. Sulivan of the Royal Navy, in a voyage 
from England to the Falkland Islands, and back, in 
1838 and 1839. The observation of the magnetic 
dip at sea, which was commonly practised by the 
distinguished navigators of the last century, was un- 
fortunately not resumed when the interest in such 
researches was revived on the restoration of peace: 


but it is by such observations only that the lines of 


inclination can be independently traced over those 
large portions of the globe which are covered by the 
ocean. The difficulties which attend the observation, 
occasioned by the motion and the iron of a ship, 


| require the adoption of several precautions, which it 


is particularly desirable at this time to make generally 
known. The series of Messrs. Dunlop and Sulivan 
are discussed in this view; and the value of results 
obtained under circumstances of due precaution is 
The position of the 
lines on the land portion of the map is derived from 
120 determinations in various parts of Europe, Africa, 


and America, between the years 1834 and 1839, of 


which about the half are now first communicated. 
The series of Messrs. Dunlop and Sulivan contain 
also observations of the magnetic intensity made at 
sea; Mr. Dunlop’s by the method of horizontal 
vibrations, and Lieut. Sulivan’s by the instrument 
and method devised by Mr. Fox. 
precision which may be obtained by experiments 
thus conducted, is shown by the comparison of these 
observations with each other, and with the isodynamic 
lines previously derived from observations made on 
land. The first section of this paper concludes with 
discussions on the relative positions of the lines of 
least intensity and of no dip, and of the secular 
change which the latter line has undergone in the 
ten years preceding 1837. In the second section, 
the observations of Mr. Dunlop are combined with 


S., and the meridians | 


The degree of 





recent observations on the coasts of Australia, by 
Captains Fitz Roy, Bethune, and Wickham, of the 
Royal Navy, to furnish a first approximation to the 
position and direction of the isodynamic lines over 
that portion of the Indian ocean which is comprised 
between the meridian of the Cape of Good Hope 
and New South Wales. 

March 26.—The Marquis of } 
dent, in the chair. 

The reading of a paper, entitled * Researches in 
Electricity, Seventeenth Series: on the source of 
power in the Voltaic Pile, by Michael Faraday, Esq., 
was resumed and concluded.—In this series, the 
author continues his experimental investigation of 
the origin of electric force in the voltaic pile. Having 
found abundant reason, in the experiments already 
described, to believe that the electricity of the pile 
has its origin in the chemical force of the acting 
bodies, he proceeds to examine how the circumstances 
which can affect the affinity of substances for each 
other, influence their power of producing electric 
currents. First, with relation to heat :—circuits 
were made of a single metal and a single fluid, and 
these were examined with a view to ascertain whether, 
by applying heat at one of the junctions, only thermo- 
currents can be produced. Some peculiar “effects of 
heat are noticed and explained; and several very 
necessary precautions in conducting these experi- 
ments are pointed out ; and it is found, when these 
are taken, that heat has a decided and distinct effect 
over the chemical affinities of the parts of a circuit 
subjected to its power, and a corresponding influence 
on the electric current produced. This proceeds to 
such an extent, that, in some cases, cither of two 
metals can be n nade positive or negative with respect 
to the other in the same fluid, solely by virtue of this 
power ofheat. The effect of dilution is then examined. 
For this purpose, only one metal and one fluid are 
used in a circuit; but the fluid is rendered more 
dilute at one point of contact than at the other. It 
was ascertained that such dilution produces little or 
no etiect with metals which are not acted on by the 
electrolyte employed ; and the precautions requisite 
as to other points are then stated, But when these 
are observed, still dilution is found to have a most 
powerful influence on the results; and, asthe author 
believes, solely on account of its influence on the 
active chemical affinity. Thus copper in dilute 
nitric acid is positive with respect to copper in strong 
nitric acid; and the same is the case with lead, silver, 
and other metals. It is not that the piece in the 
weakest acid is always positive with respect to that 
in the stronger acid; for, in the first place, some 
very curious cases are given, in which a piece of metal 
in acid of a certain strength is positive with respect 
to a piece of the same metal in acid, either stronger 
or weaker; and, in the next place, other cases are 
stated in which the piece in the medium acid is 
negative with respect to the other piece in either 
stronger or weaker acid. The effect of dilution in 
nitric acid is such, that when certain different metals 
are compared together, either can, at pleasure, be 
made positive or negative with respect to the other; 
thus, of the five metals, silver, copper, iron, lead, and 
tin, any one of them can be made either positive or 
negative with respect toany other; with the sole ex- 
ception of silver, which is always positive with respect 
to copper. The inconsistency of these results with 
any theory of contact electromotive force is then 
strongly insisted on by the author. The next divi- 
sion of the paper treats of the order of the metallic 
elements of voltaic circuits when different electro. 
lytes are used. It is usual to say, that metals are 
positive or negative with respect to each other ina 
certain order ; but Davy, and afterwards De la Rive, 
showed that, in certain cases, this order it inverted. 
The author, by using ten metals, and seven different 
exciting electrolytic solutions, shows that in no two 
solutions is the order the same; but that changes of 
the most extreme kind occur in exact conformity 
with the changes in chemical action, which the use 
of the different solutions occasions. The next divi- 
sion of the paper considers the very numcrous cases 
in which voltaic circuits, often such as are able to 
effect decomposition, are produced without any 
metallic contact, and by virtue of chemical action 
alone ; contrasting them with the numerous cases 
given in the previous series, where contact without 
chemical action, whether it be the contact of metal 
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with metal, or r with chemic ally inactive electrolytes, 
can produce no voltaic current. ‘The author then 
considers the sufficiency of chemical action to account 
for all the phenomena of the pile. He shows that 
chemical action does actually evolve electricity ; that 
according as chemical action diminishes or ceases, so 
the electrical current diminishes or ceases also; that 
where the chemical auction changes from side to side, 
the direction of the current likewise changes with it ; 
that where no chemical action occurs, no current is 
produced, but that a current occurs the moment 
chemical action commences; and that when the 

chemical ac tion which has, or could have produced a 
eurrent is, us it were, reversed or undone, the current 
is reversed or undone likewise; that is, it occurs in 
the opposite direction, in exact correspondence with 
the direction taken by the transferred anions and 
eathions. ‘The accordance of the chemical theory of 
excitation with these phenomena is considered by the 
author as of the strictest kind. ‘The phenomena of 
thermo-electricity are considered by some philoso- 
phers as aifording proofs of the cflicacy of mere 
metallic contact in exciting an electric current. The 
author proceeds, therefore, to exemine these pheno- 
mena in relation to such an action, and arrives at the 





conclusion, that they, in fact, disprove the existence | 


of such 2 power. 
have an order which is so different from that belong- 
ing to them in any electrolyte, that it appears im- 


In thermo- electricity, the metuls | 


possible to consider their succession, in any case, as | 


due to any mutual effect of the metals on each other, 
common to both modes of excitation, Thus, in the 
thermo-circuit, 


the electric current is, at the hot | 


place, from silver to antimony, and from bismuth to | 


silver: but in a voltaic s« wluding dilute sul- 
phuric or nitrie acids, or s 


of potash, the clectrie current is from si! 


trong nitric acid, or solution | 
r to both | 


antimony and bismuth ; whilst if the yellow sulphu- | 


ret of potash be used, it is trom both antimony and 
bismuth to silver; or if the hydro-sulphuret of potash 
be used, it is from bismuth to silver, and trom silver 
to aniimony ; and, finally, if strong muriatic acid be 
used, it is precisely the reverse, that is, from anti- 
mony to silver, and from silver to bismuth. 
consistency of these resulis with the contact theory 
is then insisted on and farther developed. The last 
section of this series is on the improbability of ther 
existing any such force as the assumed contact foree 
The author contends that it is against all natural 
analogy and probability that two particles which, 
being placed in contact, have by their mutual action 
acquired opposite clectrical states, 
discharge these states one to the other, and yet re- 
main in the same state they were in at the first, that is, 
entirely unchanged in every point by what has pre- 
viously taken place; or, that the force which has 
enabled two particles by their mutal action to attain 
a certain state, 
keep that state. ‘To admitsuch effects would be, he 
thinks, to deny that action and reaction are equal. 
The contact theory, according to him, assumes that 
a force which isable to overcome powerful resistance, 
both chemical and mechanical, can arise out of 
nothing: that, without any change in the acting 
or the consumption of any other force, an 


electric current can be produced, which shall go on | 
for ever against a constant resistance, or only be | 


stopped, as in the voltaic trough, by the ruins which 


its exertion has heaped in its own course ;—this, the | 


author thinks, would be a ereation of power, such as 
there is no example of ia nature ; and, as there is no 


difficulty in converting electrical into mechanical | 


force through the agency of magnetism, it would, if 
true, supply us at once with a perpetual motion. 
Such a conclusion he considers as a strong and suffi- 
cient proof that the theory of contact is founded in 
error. 
since found a passage in Dr. Roget’s treatise on 
Galvanism, in the Library of Useful Knowledge, pub- 
lished in January, 1829, in which the same argument 
respecting the unphilosophical nature of the contact- 
theory is strongly urged.* 





* Were any ‘further reasoning necessary to overthrow 
it, namely, the voltaic theory of contact, a forcible argu- 
ment might be drawn from the following consideration. If 
there could exist a power, having the property ascribed to 
it by the hypothesis, namely, that of giving continual im- 
pulse to a fluid in one constant direction, without being 
exhausted by its own action, it would differ esseutially from 
al the other known powers in nature. <All the powers and 


|to show what was the zoological evidence on which | 
The in- | 


the ase of the old red sandstone. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 25.—The Rey. Dr. Buckland, President, in 
the chai: 

A paper was first read, *On the Age of the Lime- 
stones of South Devon,’ by Mr. Lonsdi ile.—The ob- 
ject of this communication being to show the nature 
and limits of the author's claim to having been the 
first to infer, from zoological evidence, that the lime- 


| Stones of Southern Devon would prove to be of the 


ge of the old red sandstone, it commences with a 
summary of the opinions previously entertained re- 
specting those limestones, ‘The authors g juoted are 
Woodward (1722), Da Costa, Maton, Play fair, 
Berger, L. A. Necker, De Luc, T. Thompson, Kidd, 
W. Smith, Brande, W. Phillips, Hennah, Greenough, 
Sedgwick, W. Conybeare, Buckland, Dutrénoy, Elie 
de Beaumont, De la Beche, Prideaux, Boase, J. 
Phillips, Austen, Murchison, and Bakewell. By 
these geologists the limestones are placed in the 
primary, transition or grevwacke and carboniferous 
series; Mr. Prideaux being the only author who 
ascribes them in part,on mineral character, to the old 
red sandstone, an ul Myr. J. Phillips, in the article *Geo- 
logy,’ in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, hesitating 
to place them iu a definite position, in consequence 
of the resemblance of many of the shells to species 
found in the mountain limestone. ‘This variety of 
opinion, Nir. Lonsdale conceives, was due to the 
want of sufficient evidence at the time the several 
works were written: und he states, that, if a better 
or more decided classification can now be adopted, it 
must be ascribed to the mass of information since 
aecumulated, not merely from Devonshire, but other 
and distant parts of the kingdom. Until the organic 
remains of the mountain limestone and the Silu 
system had been detemmined—the former overlvir 
and the latter underlying, the eld red sa 
proved to be each well marked and perfect 
suites—it was jimpossible to determine to what formi 
tion a series of beds could belong, the fossils of which 
were, in grevt part, new 


stone, and 


wid others resembled closely 


> 
1 ; ; 
carboniferous shells. The author then proceeds 


i } 


jn December, 1837, to conclude that 
he South Devon limestones would prove to be of 
Previously to 


he veniur 


that period, he had examined, in part, the corals of | 
tem, and of South Devonshir and | 


the Silurian sys 


had satisfied himself that some of the species are 


} common to both: he had also examined, with Mr. 


should be able to | 


should not be sufficient to make them | 


In a postscript, the author states that he has | : 





James Sowerby, Mr. Wennal’s valuable collection of | 
fossils froin the neighbourhoed of Plymouth, and had ! 


become as Are, by the remarks of Mr. Sowerby, that 
certain of the sheils could with difficulty, if at all, be 
distinguished from mountain limestone species 5 and 
that some were distinct. In December, 1837, he 
examined, with Mr. Austen, a portion of that gentle- 
mun’s collection of Neuton Bushel fossils, and though 
he ventured to differ from some of the identitications 
with mountain limestone species pointed out to him, 
yet those shells 


doubt the beds from which they had been obtained 
had some connexion with the mountain limestone 
system: the same collection also proved that, as- 
sociated with these shells, were corals common in 
the Silurian system. From information previously 
communicated to him by Mr. Austen, he had also 
become aware that the Culceola sandalina occurs like- 
wise in beds connected with the limestones, 
therefore by combining this evidence, the presence 
in the same strata of shells identical with mountain 
limestone species of Silurian 


n age intermediate between the carboniferous 
silurian systems, and consequently of that of the | 
old red sandstone. In alluding to Prof. Sedgwick 
and Mr. Murchison’s adoption of the suggestion, in 





sources of motion with the operation of which we are ac- 
quainted, when producing their peculiar effects, are ex- 
pended in the same proportion as those effects are pro- 
duced; and hence arises the impossibility of obtaining by 
their agency a perpetual effect, or, in other words, a per- 
petual motion. Lut the electro-motive force ascribed by 
Volta to the metals when in contact, is a force which, as 
long as a free course is allowed to the electricity it sets in 
motion, is never expended, and continues to be exerted 
with undiminished power, in the production of a never- 
Against the truth of such a supposition the 
igs are all but intinite.” 





1839, and their bold application of it to all the older 
sedimentary rocks of Devon and Cornwall, the author 
states, that the fullest acknowledgments are made 
in the papers containing their present views of the 
structure of these counties, of the source frem which 
they derived the suggestion. Apperded to the paper 
is a list of fossils, somewhat hastily prepared 
necessarily very incomplete, from the limited nature 
of the materials at the author’s command. It con- 
sists of sixty-three species, twelve of which are con- 
sidered common to the carboniferous and Devonian 
limestones, forty-two to be characteristic of the 
Devonian strata, and nine, seven of which are 
corals, to Geeur both in Devonshire and Siluria ; 
doubts are however expressed respecting the iden. 
tification of the two species of shells. The au- 
thor then observe Should it be urged, that it was 
unjustifiable to assume from organic remains alone, 
the age of the Devonshire limestones, it may a 
replied that, in a district of which little, in 1837, wa 
really known, which is cut oif by the granite of Dart. 
moor from the only base line of the country, the 
culm measures of central Devon, proved in 1836 by 
Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Murchison, to be the 
representative of the true coal measures, organic re- 
mains are the only test by which the age of strata, so 
situated, can be determined ; and in support of his 
argument he advances the recent establishment in 
Cutch and the desert to the east of it, from the exa- 
mination of suites of fossils brought to England by 
Capt. Smee and Capt. Grant, and others procured by 
Colonel Pottinger at the request of Colonel Svkes, 
of a series of bed Sung jNestion: bly of the age of the 





ly distinet , 


greed so much in aspect with tes- 
tacea of the carboniferous Fauna, that he could not | 


It was | 


corals, the Calceola | 
sandalina, and various distinct testacea, that he was | 
induced to suggest that the South Devon limestones | 


oolites of fossils agreeing in their 
general : those of that geological epech 
in this country,and beiag in many instances specifie 
cally undistinguis! ineral charac- 
ter, and order ot superposition, are peovediton ave heer 
valueless guides, for the rocks are totally diiterent in 
character from those of England ; and where no co: 
necting base, unassisted by fossils, could be established, 
no comparative order of superposition could be proved. 
Of the importance of organic remains in identifying 
districts nearer home, the following instances were 
pointed out—In M. Dumont’s w on the geology 
of the province of Liege, published in 1832, the strata 
in nmet ately beneath the mountain limestone are 
divided into three systems, but without any cefinite 
comparison \s it! 1 the formations which underlie that 
ceposit in England. At the meeting of the Geolo- 
al Society of i haan, at Mezicres, in September, 
1835, Dr, Buckland proposed the first comparison 
between the systems oi M. Dumont and the subdivi- 
sions of the Silurian system of Mr, Murchison, and 
principally on the resemblance of the corals with 
those found at Dudley and Wenlock; he, however, 
pointed out the occurrence of the old red sand- 
stone between N; mur and Sheed, as well as 
near Iuy and Engis; and M. Constant Prevost and 
M. Roget also identified, at the same time, certain 
beds between Namur and Dinant, with that 
formation. In 1858, M. Dumont visited England 
for the purpose of examining the Silurian region, 
and on his return, he Inid before the Royal Academy 
of Bruxelles, a table diifering from that of Dr. Buck- 
land only in drawing more closely the terms of com- 
parison, and in identifying the two upper divisions of 

| the Terrain ardoisier with the Cambrian system. He 
stated also, in a report which accompanied the table, 
that the old red sandstone was most probably want- 
ing in Belgium, or, if it exist, that it must be consi- 

| dered as a great developement of the superior part 
of the Upper Ludlow Rock. In M. Dumont’s work 
hefore mentioned, lists are given of the fossils from 
each system ; and, on examining them, for the pur- 
pose of determining how far the comparison of the 
| Belgian and Silurian systems could be established by 
organic remains, Mr. Lonsdale ascertained, that out 
| of twenty-two species, only four can be considered as 
I peculiar to the Silurian system ; and of those he be- 
| lieves two may be erroneous identifications; that 
five species are common to the Belgian beds and the 

| mountain limestone, and thirteen to the Belgian 
}and Devonian systems. These lists, Mr. Lonsdale 
| states, are small, but bear internal evidence of having 
| been carefully drawn up ; and he considers that they 
| afford sufficient proof that the systems from which 
they were obtained are not Silurian, but partake of 
\ the same intermediate character as the Devonian 
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strata. 
refers to the older beds of the Bas Boulonnais. Those 
strata were identified by M. de Verneuil with the 
Silurian series of England, particularly an inter- 
mediate bed of limestone, which he placed on a 
parallel with the Wenlock. This identification was 
fully admitted at the meeting of the French Geolo- 
gical Society at Boulogne in September last, and at 
which several me mbers of the Geological Society of 
London assisted. When, however, doubts were 
thrown out respecting the fossils of the Liege country, 
it was stated by those practically acquainted with the 
country, that if Liege had been wrongly identified, 
the older beds of the Bas Boulonnais had been 
wrongly identified also; and an examination, by the 
author of this paper, of fossils obtained from that 
district, with published lists, has proved that the in- 
ference was correct—that there exists in the Bas 
Boulonnais the same assemblage of mixed mountain 
limestone and Silurian species with others which 
are distinct, as occurs in the Liege country and 
Devonshire. 

A communication was afterwards read,*On the 
Bone Caves of Devonshire,’ by R. A. C. Austen, 
Esq., F.G.S.—After noticing the two theories which 
have been proposed to account for the introduction 
of the remains of mammalia into cayes—one, that 
the careases were dragged in by hywnas or bears : 
the other, that the bones were v ed in by diluvial 
action—Mr. Austen offers his own solution of the 
phenomena presented hy the Devonshire caves, but 
without reference to any genera! explanation of those 
in other districts. With respect to the habits of 
hywnas, he quotes the following passage from Cuvier 
—* Les hyenes se tiennent solitaires dans les parties 
montagneuses;” and he adds, least of all do they in- 
habit caves, nor have they the courage to attack any 
formidable animal, living on the putrid flesh and 
hones which they find in their nightly prowlings, 
and which they devour on the spot. M. Marcel de 
Serres is also quoted, to prove that t} ie gluttony of 
the hyzna is only equalled by his cowardice. The 
lion, on the contrary, pursues living prey, prostrating 
itat one spring, and bearing it off to his lair, which 
African travellers report to be cl 
hanzing ledges of rock. On vrounds, 
Austen is induced to infer, that the bones o- nd 
the “ vonshire caves are not the residue of t! 
of hyenas, hut of the lion, tiger, or ot} 
animals . teeth and remains of 
Plymouth and Hutton caves, and 
different parts of Europe. 

ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

March 13.—Sir John F. W. 1 
sident, in the chair. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. * On the Regulator of the Clock-work for effect- 
ing uniform Movement of FE Wuantoreals,? by G. B. 
Airy, Esq., Astronomer Royal. rhe subject of this 
communiention is a mathemat 
mechanical pr oblem of great _ ortance in practical 
astronomy. The author remarks, that the accuracy 
given to a most delicate and valuable species of ob- 
servations, by the use of clock-work attached to 
equatoreals, is so great, and the importance of the 
application so evident, that any investigation which 
assists in elucidating the pomaeis iples on which such 
apparatus should he constructed, and especially any 
which points out the nature of one important defect 
to which it may be liable, cannot but he » regarded as 
interesting to the practical astronomer and the instru- 
ment-m aker. After adverting to the different methods 
of giving motion by a train of wheel-work to the 
polar axis of the equatoreal, which have been adopted 
in the principal instruments hitherto erected, the 
author proceeds to consider the various means which 
have been put in practice for c ing this regulation. 
In the mountings constructed by Fraunhofer, the 
axis of the reg ulator is vertical ; itca 


NS, Caves, or over- 
Mr. 
in 


th 


in mans 


fersche 1, Bart, Pre- 


stigation of 


ect 


es 2 horizontal 


cross arm, to the extremities of which are attached | 


springs, nearly transverse in direction to the cross 
wm, carrying at the ends small weizhts. When the 
reguiator is made to revolye with a cert: iin velocity, 
the centrifugal force of the balls bends the springs 
till the balls just touch the inner surface of 2 drum 
which surrounds the regulator: the smallest addi- 
tional velocity causes the balls to press against the 
drum and create a friction which immediately re- 


"The other case alluded to in the paper, | 


’ | tioned is only « 


a | tions in planning 


duces the velocity ; and the drum is made slightly 
conical, so that by raising or depressing it the velocity 
may be altered at pleasure. ‘This construction not 
only partakes of the defects common to all the others, 
but is liable besides to this peculiar objection, that 
the determinate rate will depend most essentially on 
the strength of the springs, and will therefore depend 
on temperature and other varying causes. The other 
constructions (which were practically introduced by 
Mr. Sheepshanks) depend upon the same principle 
as that of the governor of the steam-engine. ‘Two 
balls suspended from the upper part of a vertical 
axis, by rods of a certain length, are made to expand 
by the rotatory velocity of the axis; and this expan- 
sion, when it reaches a certain extent, is made to 
press a lever against some revolving part, and there- 
by to create a friction which immediately checks the 
velocity. In some cases the balls are suspended by 
rods from the extremities of a horizontal arm carried 
by the vertical axis. This construction, adopted in 
the south equatoreal of the Royal Observatory may 
be considered analogous to Fraunhofer’s, substituting 
for the springs the gravity of the balls;—a change 
which can hardly fail to be advantageous. Now, the 
uniformity of rotatory motion of the spindle, in these 
various constructions, depends entirely on this as- 
sumption: that if, upon the whole, the retarding 
forces are equal to the accelerating forces, the revoly- 
ing balls will move ina circle and in no other curve. 
But this assumption is not correct. If, for instance, 
we consider the case of balls, suspended as in the 





governor of the steam engine; the motion of each of 
the balls may be the same (omitting the moments of 


inertia of the various parts of the machine, which are 
trifling) as that of a ball, suspended by a string, and 
put in motion by an arbitrary impulse ; and a ball 
so suspended may move ina curve differing insensi)ly 
from an cllipse. Now, this elliptic motion actually 
takes place. In some instances, observed by the 
author, the halls of the regulator, instead of revolving 
in a circle, revolved in an ellipse of considerable ex- 
centricity, and the rotatory motion of the spindle was 
therefore exceedingly variable. The effect of this 
irregularity on the motion of the equatoreal, whether 
the inequalities of motion are followed by the polar 
communicate a general tremor to the 
injurious. ‘The inequality now men- 
me case of a very extensive theorem, 
thus enunciated :—* Whenever the 
iorces requires that a free body be 
‘terminate position, cither a! 
| relative to other parts of the mechanism with which 
it may be connected, the body will not re steadily 
in that position of equilibrium, but will oscillate on 
both sides of that position, and (so fir us the action 
of those forces affect it) will h: no tendency to 
settle itself in the position of equilibrium.” This 
| theorem supposes that some cause of disturbance has 
once put the body into a state of oscillation ; and 
renders it necessary to take account of such oscilla- 
any mechanisin which depends 
upon assuming the position of equilibrium to be 
nearly preserved. If we examine the theory of the 
| regulator, we shall see that the friction which checks 
/ the motion takes place when the balls are most 
distant from the axis, and (as the equable description 


trame, must be 


wh miy he 
quilibrium 


‘ of 
brought to a ce 


/oiute or 


ie 


of areas is nearly observed) this eccurs when the | 


angular motion is least. ‘The whole maintaining 
| force acts without check when the balls are nearest 
to the axis, that is, when the angular motion is 
greatest. ‘Therefore, when the angular motion is 
least, the acting forces tend still to diminish it ; when 
greatest they tend to increase it. Hence the ine- 





| qualities of angular motion will increase till some | 


| new forces come into play, which act in some difle- 


rent manner: and thus is explained the obstinate | 


| adherence of the governor balls in some cases to their 
elliptic motion. ‘The author next proceeds to con- 
| sider the ways in which an attempt may be made to 
| counteract the injurious effects of such oscillations, 
These appear to be only two: 
| oscillations of velocity much slower (or 
their periodic time longer); the other, to make the 
oscillations quicker 
shorter). The first of these methods has the effect 


to 


of giving greater smoothness to the motion (an object 


of great importance) ; and it is the principle which 
was adopted with success in the clock-work of the 
| Cambridge equatoreal. 


dangers the smoothness of the motion; but, as the 
error has but a short time for accumulation, it ensures 
that the object shall remain steady under the view 
of the telescope far more comp! letely than the first. 
The construction attached to the clock-work of the 
south equatoreal of the Royal Observatory is on this 
principle; and it appears to answer extremely well. 
The mathematical problem proposed by the author 
in the present communication is an investigation into 
the motion of governor balls, for the purpose of de- 
ducing the time of rotation corresponding to a given 
expansion of the balls, and the periodic time of their 
oscillations, and the consequent oscillations in the 
angular speed of the spindle ; and the subject is dis- 
cussed on four different suppositions, which, with their 
several principal results, are as follows :—1. When 
the balls are supposed to be acted upon by no fore 
The result is, that the periodic time of oscillation is 
somewhat greater than half the time of rotation, 2. 
When the axis which carries the balls has a fly-wheel 
attached to it. In this case the periodic time of the 
oscillations cannot be less than half the time of rota- 
tion, and may be in any proportion greater. 3. When 
the balls are suspended by rods from a horizontal 
arm carried by the regulator spindle. ‘The result is, 
that the periodic time of the oscillation may be made 
small in any propertion to the time of rotation, 4. 
On an assumed law of accelerating force and retarding 
friction. ‘The result is, that the effect of these forces 
is to increase continually the inequality of motion. 
2. Note on an Arabic Globe be longing to the 
Society, by R. W. Rothman, Esq. } LA. Foreign 
Secretary.—The instrwment in question is a small 
bronze globe, about six inches in diameter, brought 
some time ago from the East, having the positions 
of the principal stars marked by silver studs, with 
their Arabic names engraved ; and the object of the 
present note is to point out the differences between 
the names of the stars as found on the globe, and 
those given in the catalogue of Ulugh Beg, with 
which, in general, the globe agrees, though in some 
instances the difierences are worthy of notice. From 
the position of the colours, Xe. it is inferred that the 
globe is not of ancient date ; but it bears no mark 
indicative of the precise period of its construction. 
3. Elements of Galle’s Second Comet computed by 
M. Petersen, and communicated byP vel. Schoumes wher. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

March 21.—Professor Wilson, tlie > of the 
Society, in the chair.—The Director, in presenting a 
copy of two lecturesrecently delivered by him at Ox- 
ford, ‘On the Religious Practices and Opinions of 
the Hinditis,’ stated the circumstances under which 
they had heen delivered. He said that the prize of 
2001, offered by a gentleman in India to the 
Members of the University of Oxford for the best 
essay in refutation of Hinddism, to be conveyed in a 
manner suitable to Indian modes of feeling, had been 
accepted by the University in convocation ; that the 
plan laid down by the proposer demanded the acqui+ 
sition of such preliminary knowledge as could not be 
acquired without much study of a kind which was 
rarely the object of attention in Britain; and it was 
the intention in these lectures to give some notion of 
the nature of the errors which it was sought to over- 
turn, and of the ideas it was the object of the proposer 
for the prize to controvert. Ile mentioned also, that 
all persons whose names were on the university books 
at the time of the delivering in of the compositions, 
(14th January, 1842,) would be eligible to compete 
for the prize ; and this arrangement would enable the 
graduates of any university in the kingdom to do so 
by matriculating at any time previous to that date. 

A Memoir, by the Rev. W. Cureton, *On the 
Autograph MS. of Ibn Khallikén’s Biographical 
Dictionary,’ was read.—The writer ¢ a short 
account of the work of Ibn Khallikan, which he 
admits to be of great authority upon the matters 


Yirects 


| which come within its design ; and to be one which, 


one, to make the | 
make | 


(or to make their periodic time | 


more than any other, throws light upon Arabic litera- 
ture; although he is not prepared to bestow upon it 
the extravagint praise awarded by Sir William Jones, 
He stated that two editions of this work were at this 
moment in the course of publication, one at Gittin- 
gen, the other in Paris; and it could not fail to be 
interesting, that the original autograph copy of the 
work was in existence, containing all the emenda- 


The second method en- | tions made by the author himself, during a period of 
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more than twenty years that it was in his possession. 
The condition of the MS. is pretty good, though in 
some parts damaged. The style of writing, texture 
of the paper, and colour of the ink, denote it to be 
of the 15th century, and the additions between the 
lines, and on the margins, all in the same hand as 
the text, which is evidently not that of a professed 
scribe, would alone be conclusive of its being the 
writing of the author, if the fact were not explicitly 
stated in the book itself, and by the same hand. At 
the end is the date, answering to March, 1257, A.D., 
written at Cairo. In the preface the author states, 
that he began to arrange his materials in alphabetical 
order at Cairo, in the previous year. He continued 
his work until the end of 1273 A.D., and died in 
1282. Mr. Cureton is of opinion, that the MS. as 
it originally stood, was given to the transcribers to 
be published: but that one, if not two, subsequent 
editions, with corrections, were made publie before 
the work received all the corrections in this MS., 
several of which have never yet been made public. 
In order to give an idea of the marginal corrections, 
all those that occur in the first four or five pages are 
noted by Mr. Cureton. Some of these corrections are 
found in one of the printed editions, some in both, and 
some in neither of them. Several of them are of im- 
portance in determining names and genealogies of 
persons celebrated in the literature of Arabia. ‘The 
writer then sums up the proofs of the authenticity of 
the MS., and adds, that the causes of various read- 
ings and differences in length of the chapters in other 
manuscripts, can be discovered from this auto- 
graph volume; that words occurring subsequently 
to the date of this MS. are always written in the 
margin, and never in the text, except when new 
leaves are inserted for the purpose. The declaration 
of Ibn Khallikan himself, that he is the writer, is con- 
firmed, by the attestation of the persons who have at 
different times been owners of the MS., and by the 


circumstance of its presentation to a mosque, when | 


there is nothing in the unadorned style of the writing 


that could have made it worthy of such an honour, | 
unless some circumstance worthy of remark had been | 


connected with the volume. He concluded with 
the opinion, that there is no autograph of any histo- 


rical work in Europe of whose genuineness there are | 


such clear and positive proofs; and that it may be 
considered as one of the most interesting curiosities 
of literature extant. 

The Secretary read a few pages of a pamphlet 


which had been written by Samuel Ball, Esq., many | 


years ago, and printed in China, on the expediency 
of opening an additional port in China for British 


commerce. Sir George Staunton stated that this | 
work was intended to suggest to the British em- | 


bassy of 1817, the objects which it would be advisa- 
ble to insist upon in case of entering into a negotia- 
tion with the Emperor of China. Circumstances, 
as it was well known, prevented any such negotia- 
tion; and the pamphlet had never been made 
public. It was believed that only two copies of it 
were in existence ; and it was thought interesting in 
the present juncture to publish it in the Society’s 
journal. This would not be against the rules of the 
Society ; as, although printed, the work had never 
been published. 

Mr. E. Solly read a report on the commerce of 
Ceylon, by J. Capper, Esq.—The author, after 
enumerating the principal productions of the island, 
entered into a statistical history of the three most 
important ones, namely, cocoa-nut oil, cinnamon, 
and cofiee. The trade in cocoa-nut oil is of very 
recent date, the first presses having been sent out 
by government in 1820, Since that year, the quan- 
tity manufactured and exported has rapidly in- 
creased; and Mr. Capper considered that Ceylon 
could supply Great Britain with cocoa-nut oil for 
every purpose required, to the entire exclusion of 
all other fatty substances, such as tallow, at present 
imported from foreign countries. With regard to 
cinnamon, he points out the bad policy of the high 
duty of 300 per cent., levied on the export of that 
article, which holds out a great inducement to smug- 
glers, and which is the more oppressive, as cinnamon, 
having been introduced into Java, can be exported 
thence at a mere nominal duty. He also describes 
the very great disadvantages of the system adopted 
in the sales of the government plantations, it being 
the custom frequently to cancel a sale if the prices 








fetched by the lots were thought too low, when the 
whole is again put up to sale. The consequence of 
this is, that hardly any one would bid at the second 
sales. Mr. Capper describes the cultivation of coffee 
as extending to such a degree that in a late govern- 
ment gazette there were advertisements of ten lots of 
land which had been applied for to cultivate coffee 
upon, amounting in all to 9,500 acres. He con- 
cluded with a sketch of the attempts which have been 
made to cultivate the sugar-cane in Ceylon, from 
which it would appear probable that this article will 
shortly be added to the exports of the island —Mr. 
Solly observed that on a former meeting he had read 
to the Society reports from good judges on the quality 
of the samples of coffee and sugar sent over by Mr. 
Capper; and that there was every prospect that the 
latter, though not particularly fine, would rapidly 
improve, and become an important export. 

Sir Simon Heward and William Linwood, Esq., 
were elected into the Society. 

April 4.—Professor Wilson in the chair.—The 
Secretary read a paper by Col. J. A. Hodgson, of 
the Bengal Native Infantry, late Surveyor-General 
of India, ‘On the Length of the Illahee Guz, or 
Imperial Land Measure of Hindustan.’-—The object 
of this paper was the fixing a standard measure of 
length for India, or rather the ascertaining what that 
standard was; and when so many expensive operations 
had been undertaken by thegovernments of Europe to 
fix standards for their respective countries, it cannot 
be necessary to expatiate on the value of such a 
measure in regard to our dominions in India, where 
a vast extent of territory and discordant population 
had united to render anything like uniformity as yet 


| utterly unattainable. The necessity for this inquiry 


was forced on the mind of the writer in 1821, when 
he was directed by the Bengal government to make 
surveys in the north-west provinces for revenue pur- 
poses. The Illahee Guz, which is a standard mea- 
sure, ordained by the Mogul emperors, was the 


| foundation of the land measures of India ; 36,000 


square Guz composing the Begar, the ordinary de- 
nomination for all land measurements. But this 
standard had been lost, and very great discrepancy 
prevailed as to the length of the standard, and con- 
sequently, as to the extent of the Begar, to the injury 
either of government or of individuals, as it affects 
every settlement of land revenue, and every grant of 


| land made by the sovereign, from the time of Akbar 


to the present. According to the Ayeen Akberry, 
the old Guz, for cloth measure, contained forty-six 
tingers, but, for every other purpose, only thirty-two ; 
and Akbar, in the thirty-first year of his reign, in 
consideration of the ills resulting from a multiplicity 
of measures, ordered, that in future the Guz should 
he of forty-one fingers for every purpose, and called 
the [lahee (or divine) Guz. This was increased by 
Shah Jehan to forty-two fingers. The first step of 
Col. Hodgson was to obtain the average breadth of 
a man’s finger in India; and he accordingly mea- 
sured, with a pair of callipers, the hands of seventy- 


|} six natives, both across the knuckles and middle 
joints of the tingers. ‘The measures are given in the 


fullest detail, but we have to do only with the results, 
which were, that the average breadth of the hand of 
a native of Hindustan, at the knuckles is 3.2287 
inches, and at the middle joint, 5.078 inches ; and 
that the length of the Guz, on the supposition that 
the first mode is correct, will be 33.018, inches, and 
on the second, 31.549 inches. It being generally 
understood in India that six barleycorns make a 
finger, Mr. Halhed made very many measurements 
of barleycorns, in sets of thirty-six and seventy-two, 
with every precaution. The result of the measure- 
ment gave a Guz of 31.843 inches. Another mea- 
surement was made of the breadth of a Munsoorie 
pice, of which forty-two are reckoned equal to a Guz, 
and this gave a measure of 32.025 inches. Several 
attempts were made by other means; but in no case 
was there any considerable ditterence from these 
results. In the year 1824, Col. Hodgson was fur- 
nished by Mr. Newnham with means to determine 
the length of the Guz to perfect accuracy. This was 
acopy ofthe Shah Jehan Nameh, a work containing 
an accurate description and detailed measurement of 
the imperial buildings at Agra, that is to say, the 
Taj Mahal, the Muti Mesjid, and the Juma Mesjid. 
At the end of the year 1825, Col. Hodgson went to 
Agra, made a minute survey of these buildings [a 





plan of which was suspended in the meeting-room ] 
and was enabled, from the accuracy with which the 
measures are given in the manuscript, and the perfect 
state of preservation of many portions of the build. 
ings, to ascertain the length of the measure used ; 
this he found to be 31.456 inches. The paper con- 
cluded by a warm testimony to the beauty of the 
Taj Mahal, a building, in the opinion of Col, Hodg. 
son, which was corroborated by several members 
present, unequalled in the whole world. A model of 
this building, some time ago exhibited in England, 
gave but a very faint idea of its imposing beauty, 
The principal building is cased within and without 
with white marble, highly ornamented throughout 
with inlaid work; and its high finish has induced 
the comparison of a fairy palace built of pearl, 
“When seen through the long vista of stately trees 
which border the canal of fountains by which it is 
approached from the great gate, the mind is im- 
pressed with a sensation of solemn admiration not 
awakened by any other work of men’s hands.” 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

* Abstract of a Report made by a Committee of 
the Society, on the state of the Working Classes in 
the Parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, West- 
minster,’ read March 16.—Having prepared a series 
of questions relating to the moral and physical con- 
dition of the working classes, the Committee ap- 
pointed two agents, and confided to them the duty 
of obtaining answers to their queries, by a personal 
inspection of the dwellings of the working classes, 


and by conversation with members of the fiumilies of 


the working population. The houses in the districts 
visited were generally subdivided into single rooms, 
and each room contained frequently a separate 
family ; the street-door was usually closed, and the 
agents were often obliged to knock or ring in order 
to obtain admission into the house. They afterwards 
visited the various families in their separate apart- 
ments. Nearly two-fifths of the houses in the dis- 
tricts visited were inhabited by the families of the 
working classes, and were therefore included within 
the objects of the inquiry. 

According to the census of 1831, the total popula. 
tion of the two parishes of St. Margaret and St. John 
amounted to 47.992 inhabitants. There were 
16,176 persons included in the families visited, and 
of this number, only 1.8 per cent. were found con- 
fined to the house with sickness. The families 
usually rented unfurnished rooms, and provided 
themselves with such articles of furniture as their 
means would allow. <A security for the punctual 
payment of their weekly rents was thus afforded to 
the landlords, Whole families were often congre- 
gated together in rooms of small dimensions, and the 
ventilation of the roonis, in many cases, Was very im- 
pertect. Rooms were considered to be well furnished 
when they contained a bed, several chairs, a piece of 
matting, a table, a clock, and a cupboard, or chest 
of drawers. Scantily-furnished rooms contained a 
bed, two chairs, a chest of drawers, and a table: ill- 
furnished rooms contained a bed,a chair, anda table, 
and sometimes one or more even of these essential 
articles of furniture were wanting. Two-fifths of the 
dwellings visited were, according to these definitions, 
well furnished ; nearly two-fifths were scantily fur- 
nished ; and one-seventh only were ill furnished, or, 
in some instances, nearly destitute. At the com- 
mencement of the inquiry, the number of beds was 
observed in a portion of the parish of St. Margaret, 
including Orchard Street and Tothill Street, with the 
courts attached to the latter. For 275 families 
visited in this locality, it was found, that there were 
389 beds provided: the total number of individuals 
comprised in these families consisied of— 

221 adult males. 
lult females. 








Total .... 1112 persons. 
thus affording an average of nearly 3 persons, of both 
sexes and of all ages, to each bed. 

Pictures were commonly seen in the dwellings 
visited ; but the number of theatrical and amatory 
pictures exceeded the number on serious subjects. 
The literature generally found in the rooms of the 
working classes, consisted of the cheap periodical 
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publications of the day: and unfortunately, often the 
most licentious of these economical papers were 
more attractive than the serious and really useful 
productions of the press. More than half of the 
total number of the children were reported to be in 
attendance at school; and of these, 41 per cent. 
stated that a weekly sum was paid for their instrue- 
tion. ‘The number of members of the Church of 
England was slightly greater than the collective 
number of the Dissenters and Roman Catholics. 
Nearly one-fifth of the principal members of the 
families of the working classes visited in this district 
professed not to belong to any religious denomination 
whatever. About two-fifths stated that they attend- 
ed public worship, and nearly the same number 
stated that they did not attend public worship. Out 
of 5,031 adult males, members of the families 
visited, 4,435 were in employment either as labour- 
ers or mechanics. Two-fitths of the females were 
occupied either in washing, needlework, or as 
hawkers. The families generally preferred living in 
their own rooms, but there were some cases where 
several individuals not belonging to the same family 
were collected together in one common room. 
Orchard Street} contains several lodging-houses, ap- 
propriated to nightly lodgers as well as families, 
where the inmates are allowed the use of one room. 
In one of these houses, 6 rooms were set apart for 
the nightly lodgers, and each room was furnished 
with 4 beds—thus attording accommodation for 24 
lodgers, at 3d. per night for each bed. Some of the 
inmates were, however, too poor to pay even so small 
a sum as 3d. for their bed, which was in consequence 
occasionally shared by several occupants. The beds 
were of straw, with threadbare and ragged coverings, 


and each room was only provided with a couple of 


chairs. Five rooms in the same house were in pos- 
session of weekly tenants: two of these rooms were 
rented by one family, at the rate of Gs. per week, and 
each of the remaining lodging-rooms was occupied 


by a separate family, at a rent of 3s. 6d. per week. | 


Admitting the beds to be regularly occupied, and the 


weekly rents of the other rooms punctually paid, the | 
income arising from the subdivision of the house | 


would be thus received :— 
24 beds, at 3d. a night, for 1 year....£109 
2 rooms, at a weekly rent of Gs..... 15 
3 rooms, at 3s. Gd. each, per week. . 


lo 
12 
276 

£15 
The amount of rent paid for the house by 


2 


8 
the land- 


lord, including taxes, was stated to be 602. ; and the | 


consequent profit must, probably, be very large. On 
the ground-floor of the lodging-house, there is an 
eating-room, in which the lodgers take their meals. 
When this room was visited, there were 24 indivi- 


duals in it, including 18 males and 6 females. Some | 


appeared to have just left their beds, or, as is more 
probable, being obliged to quit them, had descended 


to the room in a state of dishabille, and were pro- | 
ceeding to attach their tattered rags to their persons | 


in the best way they could. The furniture was of 
the most meagre description, and consisted of one 
table, some half-dozen broken-backed chairs, and a 
couple of benches. Gaudily-coloured prints, the 
subjects of which were of a licentious nature, dotted 
the walls. Some of the occupants were smoking 
and drinking, and others were engaged in preparing, 
or in eagerly devouring their breakfast, amidst the 
greatest noise and confusion. 
more than twenty feet square. 


A remarkable proof of the high rate of lodgings 


for the working classes in the district visited, may be | 


seen from a comparison of the accommodation en- 
joyed by labouring families in the two western 
parishes of the city of Westminster, and in the town 
of Manchester. Of 5,113 dwellings of the working 
classes visited during this inquiry, the families were 
accommodated in the following manner :— 

3,852 dwellings consisted of single rooms for each 

family. 

do. two rooms for each family. 
do. three rooms for do. 
52 do. four rooms for do. 


Total .. 5,11: 
From th 


1,053 


3 

published tables of the Manchester Sta- 
tistical Society, respecting the condition of the work- 
ing classes in Manchester, it appears, that of 28,186 





t This street was formerly occupied by the aristocracy. 
The houses inhabited by Oliver Cromwell and Mr. Pitt are 
still to be seen. 





dwellings of the working population visited in that 
town— 21,453 were houses. 

3,162 single rooms. 

3,571 cellars. 
Total.... 28,186 
The average rent for the dwellings of the working 
classes, according to both these inquiries, is nearly 
the same, notwithstanding the disparity of the ac- 
commodation afforded. It amounts to about 2s. 114d. 
per week, The exorbitant rates which were often 


| charged for the lodgings of the working population 


in Westminster, constituted the source of numerous 
and bitter complaints, which were made to the agents 
during their visits to the dwellings of the poor; and 
the amelioration of their condition can hardly be 
anticipated, while they are subject to this heavy 
pressure. It is not, however, meant to attach any 
blame to the parties by whom the rents are received. 
These only seek for that gain which every individual 
embarking property in a business considers to be his 
due, and the extent of their profits is, of course, 
limited by the same law which limits and regulates 
profits generally—the law of demand and supply. 
High rents are an evil of a practical nature, from 
which the labouring classes in Westminster are se- 
verely suffering ; and, asa remedy for this grievance, 
the Committee are desirous to show the advantage 
which may be derived from the outlay of a moderate 
amount of capital in the erection of buildings, con- 
taining sets of rooms, suited to the accommodation 
of labouring families, in properly selected situations. 
For these dwellings, weekly rents should be required 





This room was not | 


from the tenants, and a profit may reasonably be ex- 
pected from capital judiciously invested; while advan- 
tages of still greater importance, both physical and 
moral, would be gained to society from the removal 
of a serious cause of discontent among the working 
classes, and from a provision of a more correct and 
convenient arrangement of their household comforts, 
which may materially assist in the foundation of a 
superior moral character for the working population 
| of the city of Westminster. 


Entomotocicat Socirtry.—Jan. 6.—The Rev. 


F. W. Hope, President, in the chair.—Extracts were | 


read from a letter received from W.S. M‘Leay, Esq., 
| announcing the safe arrival of himself and his library 
‘und collections in New South Wales, and that he 


proposed shortly to commence the publication of 


descriptions of remarkable Australian groups col- 
lected by his father and brother. He had been 
| enabled to confirm his views relative to the relation 


of Agarista and Urania, two splendid groups of 
| anomalous lepidopterous insects, the species of the | 


former being also diurnal in their flight. Mr. West- 
wood announced the capture of a species of the extra- 
ordinary genus Cerapterus, in South America, being 
the only species of the family Paussidw hitherto dis- 
covered in the New World. 
hibited some extremely small varieties of the garden 
white butterflies. Mr. Hope exhibited some curious 
| coleopterous insects recently received by him from 
Sierra Leone, and New South Wales, including a 
female of the splendid Goliathus torquatus. Mr. 
Westwood exhibited a living specimen of a beautiful 
beetle, Clerus valvearius, reared by himself from the 
nest of a wild bee, Osmia muraria, which inhabits 
France. The following memoirs were read :—1. 
Description of a new species of Trachyderes, by Mr. 
E. Newman, F.L 2. Observations upon the 
structural characters of the Death-watech, with a de- 
scription of a new British genus allied thereto, by J. 
| O. Westwood, F.L.S. 3. Observations on the econo- 
| my of species of spiders which inhabit cylindrical 

tubes covered with a moveable trap door, by J. O. 
| Westwood, F.L.S. 

Feb. 3.—The President in the chair, by whom a 
large collection of Sicilian insects was presented to 
the Society. Mr. 8. Stevens exhibited a large non- 
descript and very beautiful species of moth from the 
interior of Africa; and Mr. Westwood, drawings of a 
very minute Acarus, found on the backs of damp 
books, as well as of the larve and pupa of a species of 
Latridius, found in the same situation. Mr. Hope 
exhibited a Scolopendra of large size, one of the feet 
of which was very small, evidently resulting from the 
reproduction of the limb. The completion of Mr. 
Westwood’s memoirs on trap-door spiders was read. 

March 2.—The President in the chair.—A collec- 





tion of North American insects was presented by 
Mr. Edward Doubleday. Mr. Shuckhard exhibited a 
new British genus of bees, Macropis labrata, Klug, 
captured by Mr. Walton in the New Forest. The 
following memoirs were read:—1. Descriptions of 
some new Cetomidie, from the collection of the Rev. 
F. W. Hope, by Mr. Bainbridge. 2. Descriptions 
of Scolia fulva, from the same collection, by Mx, 
Shuckhard. 3. Observations upon Mummy Insects, 
by Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, communicated with addi- 
tional remarks by the Rev. F. W. Hope. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Her Maysrsty’s Turatre.—As the present want 
of our Italian Opera company is an efficient 
contralto, a third prima donna, with a mezzo soprano 
voice, has been introduced. As, moreover, the en- 
gagement of Mdlle. Garcia is in suspense, owing, 
it has been said, to the difficulty of providing her 
with occupation, without despoiling Grisi and Per- 
siani of their favourite parts, the new songstress, 
Signora Emelina Tosi, was brought forward in la 
bella Giulietta’s best character—none other than 
Norma. So much for judicious coherence in manage- 
ment! The engagement of Signora Tosi, if her 
future position in the corps is to be augured from this 
arrangement of her début, is neither fair to herself nor 
to the subscribers. But,—these objections stated, — 
let the new lady’s claims on the world’s good-will 





Mr. Waterhouse ex- | 


be also noted down. She is agreeable looking, if not 
sufficiently striking in countenance and figure to fill 
| the part of the Druidess. Her voice, though neither 
| powerful nor extensive, is expressive; the upper 
notes are under a veil, but, Time admitting, energetic 
practice may make them more certain and accessible, 
Such industry we are prepared to expect from Signora 
Tosi; first, because she is Pasta’s pupil—secondly, 
| because both in singing and action she gives evi- 
dence of that thought and enthusiasm combined, 
upon which for basis, the aspirant is able to sur- 
mount more difficulties than the indifferent or idle 
believe possible. Her recitative every now and then 
recals to us, though distantly, her mistress and the 
| world’s model, while the delivery of her melodies, as 
| far as her voice permits, is broad and impressive, 
In the opening phrases of her duet with Adalgisa 
(Signora E. Grisi) in the first act, and in the whole 
duet with Pollione (Ricciardi), she not only sung but 
said her music in true style ; whileher embellishments 
| and changes, if few, like her action and her diction, 
hear traces of the superintendence of her whose 
smallest appoggiatura had a beauty, a meaning, and 
a power. As a whole, the part suffered seriously 
from the constant transpositions to which Signora 
| ‘Tosi was obliged to have recourse. Her acting is 
instinct with feeling and passion, 2nd could be fol- 
lowed with pleasure, in spite of the thick-crowding 
remembrances of her predecessors, which every bar 
of the musie calls up. In short, whether or not 
she possess merit sufficiently commanding to esta- 
blish herself as prima donna of Her Majesty's 
Theatre, Signora ‘Tosi is undeniably a lyric artist, 
who has been formed in the grand school, and, as 
such, worthy of courteous welcome and respectful 
attention. Signor Ricciardi was less objectionable 
in the offensive part of Pollione than its last year’s 
representative, Tati. Signora Ernesta Grisi was 
singing her best as the Creusa to this Medea of the 
north ; and the Lablache was, as ever, “ greater than 
all praise” in the part of the High Priest. His 
reception was tumultuous. Rubini was heard for the 
first time this year,—and, it is too probable, for 
his last season in London,—on Thursday; when, 
—besides the Cachoucha, the Cracovienne, and the 
new ballet for the display of the bénéficiaire, Malle. 
Fanny Elssler, who danced throughout the even- 
ing in her most exquisite fashion—an act of* Norma’ 
was given, and the whole of Lucia di Lammermoor.’ 
In this Rubini was singing his very best. Nor should 
Coletti pass without praise for the very able manner 





in which he executed a task so ungracious as the 
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replacing of Tamburini in one of Tamburini’s best 
parts. The house was crowded. We heard that 
* Il Giuramento’ of Mercadante is in rehearsal. Who 
is to sing ‘ Or la sull’ onda,’ the contralto song, and 
the song of the opera ? 





Paitnarmonic Societry.—TZhird Concert.—This 
Concert cannot be dismissed in a few words ; 2 more 
suggestive entertainment has, indeed, rarely been 
given in England. It began with the Historical 
Symphony of Spohr—a work remarkable in itself, as 
illustrating the peculiarities of a composer concern- 
ing whose merits “ doctors disagree,”—and its recep- 
tion, not less so, as evidencing a degree of intelli- 
gence and discrimination which, without intending 
the slightest offence, we hardly expected from a 
London audience. The Historical Symphony is as 
ambitiously conceived as the Characteristic Sym- 
phony, * The Power of Sound,’ by the same master. 
Each movement attempts the style of a different 
epoch: the first, which is devoted to that of Bach 
and Handel (1720), consists of a short fugue in G 
major, with a Siciliana, by way of second part, lead- 
ing back to the fugue again. Now, the student need 
hardly be reminded, that the characteristic of Handel 
and Bach was idea :—both composers wrought in the 
strict forms, it is true, but with such a pregnancy of 
melodic imagination and harmonic resource, that 
their variety is as remarkable as their science. Com- 
pare, for instance, among the orchestral pieces of 
Handel, the staple movements in the overtures to 
‘Esther,’ to the ‘Occasional Oratorio,’ to * Acis 
and Galatea,’ and to ‘Saul*—compare any halt- 
dozen of the fugues of Bach—setting «aside his 
astonishingly various preludes, in which a prodigality 
of invention is displayed, disheartening to contem- 
plate in these exhausted days—and the result must 
be, admiration of the untiring and easy variety which 
attended, not only their conception, but their elabo- 
ration. Not a trace of this in Spohr! The first 
phrase of the fugue, the first two beats in the § 
movement—neither, in themselves, at all remarkable 
—prepared us for what was inevitably to follow. In 
spite of Spohr’s exquisite distribution of the instru- 
ments in his score, all the time we were hearing this 
Siciliana, the dear old Pastorale of Corelli's Nativity 
Concerto recurred to us, as a paragon of enterprise, 
in comparison. Next came the Larghetto, “in the 
style of Haydn and Mozart’? (1780), a designation 
which, hy the way, is nearly as curious as would be 
the title of a poem “in the style of Scott and 
Byron.” The two composers are little nearer to each 
other than the two pocts. Haydn’s slow movements 
are cheerful, from the excess of healthy versatility ; 
Mozart’s expressive, from the presence of sentiment— 
call it not melancholy—which, though never luscious, 
is all-pervading. Spohr’s Larghetto is neither fresh 
nor expressive: the idea, which is confined within 
the compass of four bars, and is, in itself, hackneyed 
to the last point of familiarity, has been produced 
and reproduced in every possible shape, till the ear 
sickens for a fresh thought—such sickening being 
aided by the mon otonously tich harmonies from 
which the composer never escapes for one episodical 
moment. ‘To this succeeded the Scherzo @ la Beet- 
hoven (1810), a heavy movement, in G minor, in 
a moderately quick minuet time, with a trio of pre- 
cisely the same manufacture in the major key,—the 
slight piquancy of rhythm given to the former by the 
motion of two drums being all that could be accom- 
plished to represent the brillianey, the melody, the 
contrast, and the audacious wildness which, by turns 
exhibited, deprive the scherzi of Beethoven of all 
family likeness save in their supreme excellence. 
To this point, the audience had passed through 
the stages of respectful attention—putient toleration 
—resigned weariness, But the finale broke the spell. 
Forgetting that there exist any instrumental com- 
posers at the present period, (save Spohr,) that 
master’s attempt at the music of 1840 resolves 
itself into a clumsy copy of Auber’s Overture to 
* Masaniello.? But whereas this prelude,—which, be 
it remembered, is the work of an operatic and not 
an orchestral writer,—is animated with a grace, a 
buoyancy, a continuity of interest, a sprightliness 
of melody irresistible, though it may be unclassical 
—the Historical Symphonist bases his imitation 
upon a short melody, so old and heavy to boot, that 
eyen a Jullien or a Musard would reject it as worn 





out; completely forgets the features of the school he 
professes to imitate—the captivating second subject— 
the long-drawn, stimulating crescendo—the brilliant 
coda; wd the result is, a chaos of noise and frivolity, 
which may, indeed, have been meant as a satire on 
modern music, but could only be received as a satire 
upon Spohr’s own pretensions to imbue himself with 
the spirit of any school save his own. This movement 
was received with a ¢ut(iof hisses. The composers of 
1840 could hardly have put in a better vindication 
than Mendelssohn's overture to* The Isles of Fingal,’ 
which closed the first act. But we must pass this: we 
must pass, too, the Beethoven Symphony in F, with its 
andante, which was deservedly encored, and the ex- 
quisite trio to its minuet, which, for the first time in 
England, went correctlyv—to speak of Herr Molique, 
who made his appearance in the second act, in a 
very fine violin concerto, of his own composition. 
The Stuttgart artist is in the full vigour of his powers 
—but, in every respect, firmly and diametrically op- 
posed to the newest school of violinism. His own 
intelligent, but massive features, are not freer from 
resemblance to the picturesque Werter face of M. 
Artot, than his style, tone, and execution are dis- 
tinct from the wailings, the spasms, the sighings, 
and the tremblings, which are far too apt—under the 
pretence of beauty and poetic feeling—to intrude 
into and destroy the artistic truth of the performances 
of that band, of whom Paganini is the instrumental, 
and Rubini the vocal idol. Firm in tone, exquisite 
in the management of his time—the longest sweeps 
and arpeggi being brought within the compass of 
the bar, with a triumphant coolness—deep in his ex- 
pression, without the over-intensity of affectation, 
naif and pointed when his quaint finale required 
it, without an atom of false grotesque or cari- 
cature—Ilerr Molique is indisputably one of those 
admirable artists whose works and performances 
make up the Palladium in which Musie still maintains 
a healthy existence; and the enthusiastic reception 
and applause with which he was greeted, tells well 
for the sense and discernment of the English public. 
The solo in the first act was Weber’s Concert Stiick 
—performed in the very highest style of excellence 
by Moscheles. All the picturesque and passionate 
effects of that splendid composition, were rendered 
by the pianist with the apparent ease and spirit of 
improvisation—and the band seconded him with 
a firmness and delicacy which made the whole 
delivery of the work unique. It can hardly ever 
have been given better. We have but reom to 
add, that the singers of the evening were Signor 
Tamburini, whose song—a trumpery air by Merca- 
dante—was treated shamefully by the orchestra, and 
very ill received by the audience; Miss Birch, who 
gave Mozart's * Non mi dir’ fairly, and Miss M. B. 
Hawes, who narrowly missed an encore in Winter's 
*Paga fui,’ for the sake of a very remarkable and 
perfect shake executed by her on the lower con- 
traitoG. Mr. T. Cooke led, and Sir G. Smart con- 
ducted, this very interesting Concert. 





Covent Garven.—Mr. Charles Kemble concluded 
his engagement last night with the performance of 
Hamlet—ioo late for anything more than this men- 
tion of the circumstance; he played Benedick on 
Tuesday, to the satisfaction of one of the most 
crowded houses of ihe season—the Queen and Prince 
being present ; and, though the ars celare artem was 

xercised to the point of perfection, and the 
reading of the character was less spiritual than might 
be desired, still the noble-minded gentleman and the 
vivacious gallant were embodied with princely grace 
and manly breadth and freedom. Could one but lift 
a score of years from the veteran, how gladly would 
we hail his rejuvenescence! Mrs, Nisbett’s Peatrice 
was sprightly and cordial, though not suificiently 
free from levity; and Miss Montague’s Hero was pas- 
sive and lifeless. Farren is too knowing for Dog- 
berry; but Keeley’s Verges is a perfect exhibition 
of anile simplicity. 

We are to have an “ Easter piece” proper, at 
Covent Garden, and the fancy and elegance of the 
spectacle may be inferred from the taste and skill of 
the management. The Adelphi, too, threatens to 
amaze the holiday folk with an unprecedented array 
of pretty faces and legs. 





> : —————___ 
International Copyright—We mentioned, some 
weeks ago, in reference to this subject, that the Book- 
sellers of France had done themselves honour by 
urging upon the legislature the propriety of waiving 
the question of reciprocity, as the basis of legislation, 
and at once assuming the initiative, by uncondition. 
ally denouncing, all piracy upon the literary property 
of foreign nations. Some of the leading publishers of 
of Paris have now combined in addressing a letter to 
the principal publishing-houses of Europe, on this 
interesting subject, from which the following is 
an extract:—“ The undersigned, representing the 
views of the principal French booksellers and pub- 
lishers, are of opinion that the condition of reciprocity 
laid down as the basis of international literary right, 
will prove injurious at once to the cause of literature 
and to the trade. In fact, does this question concern 
an arbitrary and local treaty of commerce, or an 
imprescriptible and universal right? Are books an 
article of merchandise, whose production is to he 
favoured or checked according to the commercial 
exigencies of each country,—or are they rather in- 
dividual creations, private property, to be, like other 
property, respected,—nay, having even a greater 
claim to that respect, inasmuch as they are, so to 
speak, committed in confidence to the good faith of 
the world? ‘Therein lies the whole question, A 
convention, which should take reciprecity as its basis, 
would be a mere simple commercial stipulation, vari- 
able according to circumstances. What, in effect, 
were the worth of a clause, whereby each one should 
reserve to himself the right to pirate from those who 
should refuse a return of forbearance? What were 
it but the public and avowed justification of literary 
piracy, taking from us the right to brand and prose- 
cute those who ruin the business of publication, and 
discourage the labours of literary men ? The morality 
of the case demands a very different mode of pro. 
ceeding. If piracy be an usurpation upon the pro- 
perty of others, let us have the courage at once, and 
openly, to avow it ;—let us commence by setting to 
others the example of saerifice, that we may thereby 
acquire the right of asking them to follow it. Actu- 
ated by these sentiments, the French booksellers 
addressed themselves to M. Villemain, recently in- 
trusted with the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
demanding that he should head his intended project 
of law by 2 declaration conceived in terms like these: 
— The literary property of foreigners is recognized 
in France, according to the usages of each separate 
nation; and the introduction into the French terri- 
tories of all pirated works is absolutely prohibited.’ 
Germany has declared herself, loudly and often, in 
favour of the principle which we assert. England ap- 
pears to attach as much importance to it as ourselves. 
We have seen reasons to believe that it will be freely 
admitted by Holland, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Aus- 
tria, and Russia. Even in America, many remarkable 
writings have been recently published against piracy, 
and the general mind is disposed to desire a restrictive 
legislation. In the existing state of things, publishers 
are discouraged from undertaking any publication of 
importance which might be likely to tempt piracies. 
Men of letters, despoiled of a large portion of the just 
price of their toil, shrink from labours of any great 
extent; and the public is thus deprived of those new 
creations to which the assurance of a possession of 
cach man’s property would certainly give birth.” 
Literary Associations.—A_ correspondent thus 
writes to us:—* A Mr, J. B. Revis was examined on 
Wednesday last before the Ludlow Election Com- 
mittee. This person, according to his own report, 
had been an active agent for Mr. Clive at the last 
election, but in consequence of ‘ill treatment,’ ap- 
peared now as a volunteer witness to prove bribery 
against that gentleman. In the course of his cross 
examination it came out that Mr. Revis had taken 
the benefit ofthe Insolvent Debtors Act. *My debts 
(he said.) were few; but J agreed to give large sums 
to contributors to the Gems of Literature, a work 
which I undertook to publish, and these liabilities 
swelled my apparent debts. While in London I 
lived in Burton Crescent, and projected a Literary 
Association which is now in progress, and I lived by 
the contributions of a few friends.’ Can you give me 
any information about this literary association, which 
it appears is now in progress ? What is the object, 
who are the parties engaged in it ?°—-We are sorry 
to say we cannot answer any one of these questions. 
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Redfield on the Law of Storms, &c. 
Adam & © uae »s Black, Edinburgh: 1 aumman & &C ‘o. London. 
ow ready, in 1 vol. bound i ine loth, pric 
NDIAN HOURS; comprising the } 
BARCELONA og | the N-DUND SHEL L. 
Author of ‘ Tee Sruiie Thee aguin,’ &e. 

“*The Nuptials of Barcelona’ ‘abounds with rich and glowin: " 
description, not unmingied with the most touching pathos.”"— 
Court J urnal, ? . 

“imbued with all the warm and glowing hues of the bright 
climate i in which a Me were — itten.’’—Falmouth Packet 

*bxtremely plea "% 
_ Edward Bull, Pablish er, MMoile »s-street, Cavendish-squ: re, 


JOYCE'S DIALOGUES, the only compLere 
e Eprrion, corrected by DR. GREGORY. In] vol. I2mo, 
5s. 6d. cloth. 

Scientitic Dialogues ; intended for the Instruction 
and Entertainment of Vouns People; in which the first. prin- 
ciples of Natural “SB pans mente Philosophy are fully ex- 
plained, by the Rev. OY A New Ldition, with numerous 
Cuts, and iaitions 7 Improvements, by ‘0. GREGORY, 


) Ss. 
London: Baldwin & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; C. Dol- 
man; an Lewis 
Of whom may be had, price 2s. 6¢. half-bound, 
A Companion to the Scientific Dialogues, contain- 
ing a complete set of Questions, and other Exercises, for the 
Examination of Pupils, 





Nuptials of 


con- 





CUEAP AND POPULAR ROOKS FOR ALI CLASSES, 
PPE ENGLISHMAN'S LIBRARY —A Series 
of Cheap Publications for general reading, uniting a 
popular style with soundness of principle, (including Select 
rints from the Elder Divines,) adapted for Presents, Class 
pens Lending Libraries, & . Seven volumes have already 
appeared, ljs. Any volume may be purchased 


c. 
price the set. 


| separately, 


The next Volume of the Series will be 
The Early English Church. By the Rev. Edward 
Churton, M.A., Rector of Crayke, Durham. In 1 vol. with Maps 
and Engravings, . 
London ; James Burns, and by order, of every Bookseller in 
Town and Country, 


| W INDSO Ro CAST LE, illustrated by the late 
SIR JEPFRY WYATVILLE, R.A, F 
Dedicated, by express Permission, to Her } 
hree Parts, grand eagle. 
The first will appear in May, the second in October, and the 
concluding Part in January. 
Proofs erccccccese £414 6 each Part. 
Print 
Tt will be e ndite ed (at the re que st of Sir Je -ffry's Son-in-Law and 
of his Executors) by Henry Ashton, Esq., 50, Brook-street. 
Published by M. Weale », 59, High Holborn, 


TO PARENTS 





aje sty the Queen. 


AND HEADS OF FAMILIES, 
M YTHOLOGY of ALL NATIONS, adapted 
to the Biblical, Classical, and General Reader, but more 

oape cir lly fur the use of Schools and Young Persons. By 
GEOR if; CRABB, M.A., of Magdalen College, Oxford, Author 
of ‘ Lritish Synonymes,” &c., with be autifal Engravings, ele- 
gantly bouudincloth. Price 

* Now ready, NEW EDITIONS of PINNOCK’S 
Ilistory of England made Easy, 55 Engravings. 2s.6d, 
Geography made Easy,37 Maps and 68 Costumes. 2s. 
English Grammar made Easy, 9 Engravings. 1s. 6d, 

J. W. Southgate, No. 22, Fleet-street ; and ofall Booksellers, 


WORKS BY J, C. LOUDON, F.L.S. ETC. 
This day is published, 1 vol. 8vo. with nearly 350 Engravings, 20¢, 
ther SUBURBAN GARDENER and VILLA 
COMPANION ; comprising the Choice of a Suburban 
Residence, and general Management of the Garden and Grounds: 
inte nded for the Instruction of those who know little of garden- 
ins and rural affairs, 
“The most complete work on ville, Lemme pry 5 med hes ever 
enna in our lar " Quart urn 
RBORETUM et F RU T 1c TU M “DRITAN- 
NICUM; or, the Trees and Shrubs of Britain. In 3 vols, 
with No! ards of 2500 Engravings, price 10. cloth. 
CYCLOPALDIA of COTTAGE and VILLA 
e? HITECTURE. A New Edition, with upwards of 
2000 Engravings, price 3/. boards. ac 
ie 


Loodon: Longman, Orme, 
‘This day, price 6s. with Two Engravings, 


THE EDINBURGH 
EDICAL and SURGICAL JOURNAL, 


No. CXLIIL., containing Or igin al C lomeneatagtions by 
Dr. Charles West—Dr. A. Smith—Dr. ilgour— , Esq. 
—Dr. Moore Neligan—Dr. Handysides -Thos. Aunandalee Esq. 
Dr. R. Paterson—Dr, Fleetwood Chure hill—Alex. Watson, Esq. 
—Dr. D. Craigie—and Dr. J. Mouat. 

The department devoted to CRITICAL ANALYSIS. contains 
Reviews of various New Works; and under the head Mrepican 
INTELLIGENCE is given an interesting selection of articles on 
important and useful discoveries, additions, or improvements 
in every department of medical learnin ig. 

Adam & ¢ ‘harle »s Black, kdinburgh ; Longman & Co, London. 

DR, PARIS ON DIET AND REGIMEN, 
This day is publishe ad, price 12s. a New and Improved Edition, 

eing the Sth, nearly re-written, of a 
TREA T IsE ON DIET; with a View to 
establish, on Practical Grounds, 2 System of Rules for 
the Prevention and Cure of the Dies -ases incident to a disordered 
State of the Digestive F ret 

By J PARIS, M.D. F.R.S 
Fellow of the “Hoval College of Physici ians, &e. 

“ Dr. Paris's book should be in the library of every family. It 
forms an excellent manual for the investigation of all derange- 
ments of the digestive functions, and for the guidance of dys- 
peptic patients in the regulation of diet.”"— Edinburgh Medical 
Journal, 


Also, 
Pharmacologia; or, History of Medical Substances, 
by Dr. Paris. New edition, price 24s. clot! 
London: Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row, 
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Just sat, published. No. I. price 


i 
HE LADIES’ FLOWER Go ARDEN of 
ORNAMENT al. BY L Sag oF Ss FLANTS. 
rs. OU 
.. This Number comnian Th e Plates . , ito. size, compris- 
2 ‘igures accurately coloured from Nature. and Six- 
s of Letter-press, ‘he whole will occupy about ‘Twenty 
Numbers. 
London: William Smith, ata, Fleet-street ; Edinburgh, Fraser 
& Co.; Dublin, Curry & 


wo pasha, Vols. I8mo. 5s. half- ‘bound, 


mB ** 2 LESS ONS. 
By a yt EDGEWORTH. 


ny the same, 

Continuation of Early Lessons. 2 vols. 12mo. 
6s. half-bound. 

Rosamond, a Sequel to Rosamond in ¢ Early Les- 
sons.’ 2 vols. 5s. half-bound. 

Frank, a Sequel to Frank in * Early Lessons.’ 3 
vols. 9s. half-bound. 

The Parents’ Assistant; or, Stories for Children. 
A new edition, with elegant Engravings on Steel, from Designs 
by Harvey. 3 vols. 18mo. Yo. half- oor 

London: Baldwin & Co.; Long & 
milton & Co. ; Whittaker re Cr a) Dolman ; Smith, 
Elder, & ee : Darton & Harvey; Houlston a. Darton = 
Clark; L. A. Lewis ; Orr & Co. ; Hayward & Co.; G. Routledg 
and Sim; in, Marshall, & Co 


NEW ZEALAND. 
Tn 2 vols. post 8vo. with 90 Woodeuts and Map, price !6s. 

ANNERS and CUSTOMS of the NEW 
ZEALANDERS. With Notes corroborative of their 
Habits, Usages, &c., and Remarks to Intending Emigrants. By 
J. 5. POLACK, Esq., Author of * Travels and Adventures in 
New Zealand.’ | 1831-7. 
Mr. Polack’s inte resting and instructiv e volumes appear | 

most opportune ly, conveying, as th great varie ty of 

ia 


; J. Murray; Ha- 








minute injormation, drawn from ac 
Investigation on the spot, and experie y 
concerning the Manners, Customs, and Cere meonte sof the 
Zealanders. His narrative is clear and spirited, his descripti 
picturesque, and ae reflections sensible and moderate.” 
Monthly Heuiew. 2 

‘The we nicilinsteated volumes before us, afford ample scope 
for reflection, on the Manners and Usages of semi- bi arbarous | 
life, and on the peculiar customs and ideas of the New Zea- | 
landers.""—Colonial Magazine. | 

lis book is both interesting and useful—interesting to all 
classes of readers, for the amusement it affords; and to Emi- 
grants, or to those who are debating whether or not they shall 
become such, almost indispensable, if taey desire to form a fair 
comparative estimate of the various spots whi ch put forth claims ! 
to thei ‘ir attention at the prese nt mome nt.”’"—New Monthly. April. 

* Alter perusing these two volumes carefu and finding therm 
abounding i in instruc tion and amusement, it is im possi ible to do | 
justice to such a work in the space we can at present ace ord to | 
it. Mr. Polack’s book is addition to literature ; ; it appears to | 
be written in a frank spirit, and all the statements are made | 
carefully."’— Sunday Times, March 2 | 
James Madden & Co., Succe Ssors| te Parbury & Co. 8, Leaden- | 
hall-street. 





Library of 


REV. C. GIRDLESTONE’S COMMENTARY ON THE 
BIBLE. 
In 8vo. price 9s. benngs, the inert Part (containing Job and the 


THE OLD Th ST. AMENT, with a CoMMEN- 
TARY, consisting of Short Saaticon for the Daily Use of 
Familie . : 
sy the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Rector of Alderley, Cheshire. 
ition of Sbe Holy bible it has been the chief object 
h Families with an Exposition for Daily 
Re ading. . ivided into paragraphs of a con- 
venient le meth, ‘one tl planatory and practic al matter is 
digested, under each portion, into one consecutive Lecture, so 
” to demand of the reader no previous study or attention. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Chure avend, and Waterlvo-place, Pall 
Mall; and J. H. Parker, ~~ for 
Also, 1 ate = published, 
B. aleme the First (containing the Pentateuch), 
ne 18s.5 a 
"v olume ‘the Second (Historical Books), 18s. ; or 
in Parts, at 9s. each. And, by the same Author, 
The New Testament, with a Commentary. In 
TwoV V ‘ols. or Fi our Parts, price 1. 16s. 


,ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists, and 
Mechanics. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elemen- 
tary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants 
of the public at large. To youth of either sex at public and 
private schools; to persons whose educ ation has be -en neglected, 
or whose attention has not been directed in early lite to such 
studies ; and to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will 
be found particularly suited. The principles of the various 
Sciences are rendered as familiar and brought as near to our 
commonest ideas as possible; the demonstrations of propositions 





} are made plain fort ne mind, and brief for the memory ; and the 


Elements of each Seicnece are re educed not only to their simplest 
but to their shortest torm. 


1, A System of Popular Geometry. Containing 


in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 


sary and suilicient for a right understanding of every Art and 
Science in its leading ‘Truths and general Principles. By George 
Darley, A.B. Fourth Edition. 4». 6d. cloth. 

2. Companion to the Popular Geometry. — In 
which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiz arised, illus- 
trated, and rendered practically useful to the various purposes 
of Lite, with numerous Cuts. 4s. 6d. cloth 

3. A System of Popular Alge bra, with a Section 
on Pr roportions and Progressions. T hird Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

. x aS 
A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 
and Spherical; with Popular Tre atises on Logarithms, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 
cloth, 

“ Por students who only seek this limited knowledge of these 
sciences, there are perhaps no tr ~atises which can be read with 
more advantage than Darley's Popular Geometry and Algebra.” 
— Library of Useful Knowledge, Article * Mechanves. 

‘Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to University 
| Coll . 28, 8, Upp er Gower-street. 


Medicine. 





This day is published, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bound in cloth, Vol. I. of 


PRACTICAL 


Being the FIRST VOLUME of THE LIBRARY OF MEDICINE. 


Arranged and Edited 


Dissertations. 


MEDICINE; 


Comprising a Series of Original 


By ALEXANDER TWEEDIE, M.D. F.R.S. &e. 


Vol. Il. will be ready with the Magazines for 


WHITTAKER 


May, and the subsequent volumes monthly, 


& CO. Ave Maria-lane. 





THE LIFE AND WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


Uniform in 98 Volumes, small octavo, 198 Engravings. 


I. LIFE by M 
Il. WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
Il, POETRY, 


48 Vols., 
12 Vols., 25 Engravings. 


With the Author's Introductions of 1830, 


r. LOCKHART, 10 Vols., 21 Engravings. 


Just completed. 


96 Engravings, 


various Readings, and Editor's Notes, 


not to be found in any other Editions. 


. PROSE WRITINGS, 28 Vols., 56 Engravings. 


ss. 


ANY ODD VOLUMES TO MAKE UP SETS 


R. CADELL, Edinburgh; WHITTAKER & CO. London; and all Booksellers. 





This day is published, Ne 


». I. with Illustrations, price One Shilling, 


SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 


CHARLES 


LATE OF THE 


OPMALLEY, 


DRAGOONS. 


Edited by Harry Lorrequer. 


AND ILLUSTRATED BY PUHIZ. 


TO BE CONTINUED MONTHLY. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. bound in cloth, lettered, 


CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER, 


LATE CAPTAIN IN THE 


REGIMENT OF FOOT. 


With Twenty-two Illustrations by PHIZ, 


Dublin: 


WILLIAM CURRY, Jun. & COMPANY. 


WILLIAM S. ORR & CO. London; 


FRASER & CRAWFORD, Edinburgh; and all other Booksellers. 
PROSPECTUSES MAY BE OBTAINED THROUGH ANY LONDON BOOKSELLER, 





— [Arr. 11 


Sust published. |. and { to be had of all the Booksellers, 
HE PENINSULAR HISTORICAL, ‘Ro. 
MANTIC, and LITERARY a eR AZINE. 
Edited by Dr. H. DE LAZEU. 
To be continued Monthly, awk 2s. per Number, 
London: Ackermann & Co, 





Just published, in small 8vo. price 7s. boards, 
HE CHURCH = the FATHERS, 
(Re printed from the British Magazine, with Additions. ) 
» Rev. JOHN HENTAS NEWMAN, M.A. 
Vicar of ‘St. Mary the Virgie 8, Sete; and Fellow of Oriel 


olleg 
___Rivingtons, St. Paul’ 'sC hurchyard, and WwW aterloo-place, 
- - ne 


Pre er paring for pu iblicati tion 
HE APOSTOLICAL JU RISDICTION and 
SUCCESSION of the EPISCOPACY in the BRITISH 
Cc oa RCHES, vindicated against the Objections of Dr. Wisg. 
MAN, in the * Dublin Review 
By the Rev. WILLIAM PALMER, M.A. 
Of Worcester College, Oxfo rd. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 
whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A Teentis on the Church of Christ: 
chiefly for the S se of Students in Theology. 
2 vols. S8vo. 1/. 8s 


‘designed 
Second edition. 





° Just published, i in 12mo. price 7s. 6d. b 
E RMONS on PRACTIC AL SU "BIECTS, 
hiefly preached in the C saghodral of the Hol 

commonly called Christ be "hurch, ‘Dublit oor ae, 

By the Rev. JOHN CLAR KE C ROS THWAITE, A.M. 
Of Trinity College, Dublin ; Dean’s Vicar in Christe hurch Cathe. 
dral; and Examining Ch aplain to the Lord Bishop of Kildare, 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


RIVINGTON’S MINIATURE EDITIONS. 
ISHOP WILSON’S INTRODUC’ ‘ION to 
the HOLY SACRAMENT, with the Communion Service 


annexed, With Portrait. 
Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata ; or, Private Medi- 
1 Portrait. 


tations and Prayers. V 
shop Andrewes’s Devotions. Translated by 
Dr. Stanhope. With Portrait. P 

Ilele’s Companion to the Altar. 
his ( Mices of De votion. 

he above are neatly and uniformly printed, price of each 

2s. Seana in binex sheep, gilt leaves; 2s. 6d. in epee calf; or 
4s. Gd. in morocee 

JLG.F ‘. a a St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo. 





Extracted from 


place . Pa 
2 svo. price 24s. cloth, 
HE HISTORY of "p ROTESTANT NON. 
CONFORMITY in ENGLAND, ro the Reformation 
under Henry VIII. By ‘THOMAS PRIC iD. 
n able and well aeiten n history.’ oat = hoe mol Reriew. 
‘The two volumes are alike in proofs of diligent research, 
wise judgme nt, candid stz nteme nt, pious spirit, and perspicuous 
style.” Conzregational Magazine 
We apprehe and that this tale nite »d and enlightened author has 
done his work an injury by the title which he bas employed. 
He may have deterred the ze sneral reader or the mere student of 
history from an examination of the work by a misapprebension 
of its nature, as if it were sectarian in its spirit, or only religious 
in its object. It is the work of a liberal politician, and a volun- 
tary churchman, and traces clea arly and ilosophie ally the prin- 
ciples of civil libert and religious fs £1 be —Scottish Pilot. 
London: : Ball, Arnold, & Co, 34, Pate rnoster-row. 


WORKS BY REV. A. peng D.D. 
+ ete 22nd edition, 12mo. Plates, 7s 
VIDENCE OF PROPUECY., 
nae EDITION. Twelfth Thousand. 1s. 6d. 
Signs of the Times. 2 vols. 6th edition. 10s. 6d. 
Demonstration of the Truth of the Christian Re- 
ligion. Sixth Thousand. Plates, 7s. 6d. cloth ; without Plates, 


5s. boar 


rds. 
Edinburgh: William Whyte & Co. 


This day is publiche ed, Part LV, price Due Shilling, (completing 
HISTORY OF SPAIN.) ‘ 
i ISS C¢ RN ERS HISTOR! ICAL LIBRARY. 
Being a Series of Histories of every Civilized Nation in 
the World, particularly adapted for Sc hool and Family Read- 
x5 © »mbellished with beautiful Steel Engravings from Original 
Designs, and accurate Maps of each Country. The Parts already 
published are, 
1 and 2, FRANCE, ls. each graeds or bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
3 and 4, AN and PORTUGAL, also ls. each sewed; or 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d, 
London: published by Dean & Munday, Threadneedle-street; 
and may be had, by order, of every Lookseller in the Kingdom. 


Part 5 of this Work, commencing the HISTORY of ENGL AND, 
with beautifal Engravings, will ite published on the Ist of May. 


A @ eee £ ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING AND 
CT IN WATER COLOURS. 
This day is published. No, IL., folio super-royal, price 5s., to be 
comme ‘ aN in Twelve Monthly Numbers, a new edition of 
EATISE on LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
ee EFFECT in WATER COLOURS, from the First 
Rudiments to the Finished Picture, ae Examples in Outline, 
Effect, and Colouring. By DAVID COX, Esq., Member of the 
Society of Water-C olour Pai iters. Comprising more than One 
hundred Examples: terminating in a Series of Sixteen FAC 
SIMILES of peaeiag s8 representing the various Sublime Effects 
of Nature, with a descript: ve explanation of the Colours used in 
progress, from the first tints to the finished drawing. 
London: published by 8S. & J. Fuller, 34, Rathbone- lace, 
where they | ere on Sale a fine collection of Drawings in Water 
Colours by: our present Modern Masters 





London: Longman & Co. 








ust published, 2rd edition, price - 
ada ‘OF MARY, QUEEN or SCOTS. 
By HENRY GLASSFORD BELL, Es« 
* The wauaahal has been ¢ lected with much fndustry, and 
arranged with great spirit.”"—Li‘erary Gazette 
Large 8vo. wa! ome with Byron's Works, &c. in neat wrapeer’- 


Koc td HISTORY OF EUROPE 
BROWNING'S HISTORY OF TH 
GARRICK s LIFE OF mi ay AC me 


- 
ae HIERRY’S NORMAN CONQU SEST. From the latest Paris 
. ThE FAVOURITE OF NATURE. Fourth edition 
“ * Elegantly bound in cloth and lettered, One Shilling extra 





“er a First Volume of the Library, comprising Koch’s Europe 
and Browning's Huguenots, bound in cloth an lettered, price 
13s, is ready, 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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April 20 will be published, 7 price 5s. 
(AUREGORY VIL, a r RAGEDY; with an Essay 


on Tracic inp LUE 
1 Ni eli i HORNE, h of Marl *&e. & 
f * Cosmo de Medici,” the ath of Marlowe,’ &c, &c. 
huthen¢ Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street 


—_— “ 

In | thick vol. a new edit. muc ch enlarged, the Eig chek. NE l6s. 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a 
PopuLcar TREATISE . exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, 

and most e ‘Hicacious Treatment of Disez with a copious 

Collection of approved Presc riptions, Medic ral Ma anagement of 

Children, Doses of Medicines, &e. e pee forming a com- 

prehensive Medical G mee for the C lergy, Ay ae and Invalids. 

By . GRAHAM, M.D. 

“We shall preserve i as the advice of an re aaatilie friend, to 
which we can refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of 
being benetited by its wisdom.”’"— Literary Chronicle. 

“It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”-—London 

ee kly Keriew. 

" “One of the very best and most useful books published in 
mode rn times.""— Monthly Olio. 

the public demand for this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated.”’—Bristol Journal. 

ished by Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Paternoster-row ; and 
Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly, London. Sold by all Booksellers. 
Also, by the same Author, in 8vo. price lls. boards, 2nd edition, 
; enlarged, magne 

2. On the Diseases of Females; a Treatise illus- 
trating their Sy oa toms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment, in all 
conditions. Vith Cases, Eng ravings, and a G lossary of ‘l'erms. 
Designed as a ‘¢ jompanicn to the Author's ‘Modern Domestic 
Medicine.” Containing also an Appendix onthe Symptoms and 
Treatuient of Diskases of the Heartand on EpiI_epsy. 

*It is an admirable pe riormance, and should t a place in 
every family establishment.” Bath Herald.—* It contains a mass 
of information indispensable to those for whom it is intended 
and surpasses in value any other book of its character.’’—Black- 
wronl’s Lady's Maz. 


ATHS.—_ WARM AIR, SULPHUR, CHLO- 

RINE, MERCURIAL, AROMATIC, and other GASEOUS, 
FUMIGATING, and V APOUR BATHS, recommended in obsti- 
nate Complaints. E ublished i ireat Marlborough- 
street, Regent-street, in Is22. By “ IN, M.D. &e. &e., 
whose Book, on the Diseases of he Skin, by permission dedi- 
cated to the President of the Royal College ‘of Physicians, 2nd 
edition, is published by Whittaker & Co, ive Maria-lane. 


Mk AUTOMATON COFFEE URN.—This 

Invention, from the simplicity of the principle on which 
it acts, enables the Lady of the house to make Coffee without 
the aid of servants. ‘The Coffee will be beautifully clear and 
strong, and only requires a trial to meet approval.—To be had at 
LIVERMORE 7 meee s be sg ages and Ketail lronmongers, 
%, OXFPORD-sST S. also beg to recommend the 
PATENT SOLAR 1 AMPs, me burn Commo il, and which 
give a more brilliant light than the old Sperm Oil 


ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN ‘of ‘TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific prince iple, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
Faculty. Thiscelebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the Teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s ‘Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved (lothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. A 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect. The much approved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
Anew and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of all descriptions.—At Metcalfe’s, No. 13¢, Oxford-street, nearly 
opposite Hanover-square, 


ENNY POST.—STOCKEN, 53, Quadrant.— 
ENVELOPES, eight dozen for 6¢.—Stocken’s Post-office 
€ pape rs, the only house in London that has maa iper 
ly made, where two sheets may be enclose 
and still under weight for a single letter. Saperfine Bath 
3d. per quire, or 5s. per ream; Note Paper, 2)d., or 3s. 6+ 
per ream ; ; the largest and most ele: sant assortment of E nvelope 
Cases, tilled, complete, from 5s. 64. ; Blotting Books, Albums, 
Scrap Books, Bibles, and Prayer Books bound, in velvet, &c. 
pamo-pinte elegantly engraved, and 100 supertine cards printed, 
for 5s.; G. Riddle’s new spirally-propelled patent ever-pointed 
Silver Pencil Cases, the last and greatest improvement ever made 
in this useful article ; to be had at Stocken’s, 53, Quadrant, Ke- 


eters. 
‘TOCKEN’S PORTABLE DRESSING 


CASES, in Russia Leather, containing razor, shaving brush, 
strop, and comb, r., only 10s. 6d, Rose wood or Mahogany 
Dressing Cases, titted with two razors, button hook, tweezers, 
scissors, nail, tooth, hat, shaving, an air brushes, comb, round 
shaving svar d -glass, only 18s. 6d., with lock 
and key sh Cg , in russia or morocco leather, complete, 
with three of the best ca for 17s. 6d. Dressing Cases, with 
silver fittings, from 10 to 50 guineas. Dressing Cases repaired 
aid reiitted. One pair of the best ivory-hi undle Razors, in case, 
jor ss. 6¢. Mahogany or Rosewood W riting-Desks, 12 inches by 
10, warrante od, for 10s. 6¢ tosewood Work Boxes, from 4s. 
with lock and key. pate h Boxes, in russia or moroccc 
Travelling Writing Cases, 10} ine pes. with Bramah locks, l5s. 6d. 
each. G. Riddle’s Coronet or Diadem Fountain Inkstands.. Q. 
Riddle’s re en oe Inkstands. G. Biddie’ s universal Pe nholders, 
in gold or silver.—Sold by C. ST , Dressing Case Manu- 
Bager's r, 53, Quadrant, Negent-street, pe door to Swan and 

dgar 


A STOVE ON PRINCIPLES ENTIRELY NEW AND UN- 
EQUALLED FOR ¢ OMFORT AND ECONOMY. 


Y Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. The 
CHUNK PATE NT STOVE, invented by Mr. R. Prosser, 
Civil Enzineer, is distinguished from all others by its entire 
freedom from dust or smoke, its great economy of fuel (coke or 
cinders) and its perfect safety from fire. It has been a source 
of great comfort in the nursery and bed-room of the invalid, 
aflording an uniforr; iempecrature throug zh the day and night, with 
only one supply, while the most delicate test cannot detect any 
thing arising from its use which is injurious to health—it merely 
= scone the air without decomposing it; and as there is no door, 
of the es generated by combustion can pass into the 
apartment. Wherever warmth is required, this Stove is app! ica- 
ble. It is as desirable for the drawing-room as for the laundry ; 
for warming green-houses it possesses extraordinary claims, 
the very great expense of building flues, and afterwards the im- 
mense ¢ ousurapt ion of fuel, being avoided. bor workshops and 
ships’ cabins it is invaluable t requires attention only once in 
twenty-four hours, during ch time the cost will not exceed 
‘Twopence: price, plain, 3/.; fluted los. Manufactured by 
the sole Proprietors, RIPPON & I TON, Wells-street, Ox- 
ford-street. Of whom may be had detailed Catalogues of the 
prices of fenders, fire-irons, warranted table cutlery, eaperiog 
nickel silver, &c. 20 per cent. under any other old-established 
honse, and can be forwarded for a single postage. No orders 
will be attended to that do not contain a remittance, and po 
letters will be received unless post paid, Established 1820, 




















. 
ARPET, CABINET, “and UPHOLSTE: RY 
Ww AREHOU SE, 293, 294, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN. 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low prices. The ed are especially de- 
serving notice :—BRUSSEL: S CAR PETS. The largest and most 
splendid collection of new patterns in the metropolis, combining 
durability of fabric and novelty in design, with economy. in 
price.—CABINET FURNITU RE, BRITISH and PARIS 
“his department, from its extensive stock and superior one 
ment, affords fac jlities for expeditious selection not equalled ‘by 
any house in town.—_BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure every article wel! seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTERY. The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion havi ing been paid to the selection of w arranted colours and 
exquisite designs 
LYON, HOTS( yN, & COMPANY +293, 294, and 295, High Holborn. 


Wks with CHINA.—B y the latest intelligence 
from China we learn that the disputes before pending 
have led to open hostilities. In the absence of a sufficient naval 
force to vindicate the honour of our nation, it would be idle to 
look for any termination to those difficulties that would give 
security to the merchants trading there. A long period there- 
fore may be expected to elapse, during which the price of tea 
will be liable to considerable fluctuation. All heads of families 
will naturally be desirous of possessing a suflicient stoc k of good 
tA at a moderate rate. nere are, doubtless, many respect- 
able dealers on whom they may rely ; but it is sug; zested that no 
safer guarantee can be ofiered for the genuineness of an article 
than the principle upon which the business of this Company is 
conducted—viz. to supply exclusively the TWO BEST SOKTS 
of tea at the lowest remunerating prices. Present prices—Best 
black tea imported, 5s. 6d. per lb. ; ditto Hyson ditto, 7s. It is 
well known that the advance in tea has led to an extensive adul- 
teration among unprincipled dealers, the Excise having already 
made several large seizures of imitation tea.—China Tea Com- 
pany, 106, Newgate-street; West-end branch, 315, Oxford-street. 


\ EST’S MODEL OF THE EYE, to illustrate 
the Theery hee and show the use of Spectacles. 
aratus lL full- -printed Descriptions, 16s. 6d. to 

if Is ON THE HUMAN EYE, should be 

read by a ‘before they purchase Spectacles, as it contains 
Practical Rules mcnny\ ye ant i shat sort are best c ale ulated 
to proserse the ey me old i *rice 6¢.—WEST'S 
ANATC , waa A brac x SM OF THE ut MAN EYE. Price 2s. 
coloured.— *S IMPROVED STANHOPE LENS, mounted 
in Gold, $ Silver, Price from 5s. be. t ‘The prettiest 
trinket, am Nara the most unique Microscope ever in- 





€ 
vented: power 4,696 times, (see Monthly Magazine, Oct. 1838.)— 
WEST’: 


IST’S NEW COMPOUND SEED-GLASs. Price 9s. 6d. to 
12s. Aconvenient Microscope for examining Seec Minerals, 
Shells, Beetles, &c. & power 2,048 times.—WEST’S PORT- 
ABLE PILOT TELESCOPES have stocd the test of time; they 
are light and pertable, and warranted to show a vessel or obje a4 
as far off as the horizon will admit. Price I8s., 305. and 40s. 

3. The above may be procured of any Bookselle r; or 

CIS WES’, Practic pal Iptic: ian to the king of Belgium,53, 

Fleet- street. Observe ! ! ‘The name, * West, Invent.’ is on each 
article, and full-printe od descriptions sent. 


YE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES. 

HAMBE RLAIN, OPTICIAN, Manufacturer 
ofthe EY E-PRESERV ING SPECTACLES, upon Unerring 
Principles. Patronized by the Nobility, Clergy, the Principals 
of the British Museum; and strongly recommended by most 

distinguished P! sand Surgeons.—Established 1822. 
A pair of best ¢ ‘Pebble s, titted to the purchaser's own 

&. 





0 for Ladies 
Double Joint 2 5 0 for Ge bathe -men 
bitte, Standard Silv 5 0 for Ladie 

Ditto, ditto, Double Joints 5 6 for G 

Ditto, Finest Blue Steel Frame r 

Ditto, ditto, Double Joints...... 

Ditto, ‘Tortoiseshell Frame .... 

Ditto, Best Black Buffalo Horn 

Ditto, Strong Steel Frame .....- 6 for Mechanics. 

‘The above are all glazed with th sarest Brazilian pebbles, 
composed of pure Crystal, which is acknowledged by Oculists to 
be the most pe llue id and perfect pesernee e that can be used. 

GLAZIERS’ PATENT PLOUGH DIAMONDS, 12s, 6d. 

C jountry and Foreign c hsm nts may be suited, either by 
sending the glass last used, or part of it, or by stating at what 
d nce they can read common type, specifying the time they 

used spectacles. Letters to be paid. A month’s trial = d 
lowed, within which captomers may exc hange their purchases, 
MAKEK OF IMPROVED BAROMETERS 
Superior 8-inch W oo 
Ditto, Rosewood, inlaid with 


tlemen 
0 for Ladies 
6 for Gentlemen 
0 for Ladies 
6 for Ladies 


to any rato withouti injury, om: 2. 
Most Improved Mountain Barometer . 
Ditto, Marine, from 3/. 10s. to.....+.. 0 

No. 3 37, Broad-street, , Bloomsbury, direct line wi ith Holborn. 


‘YHILOSOPHY OF THE GROWTH OF 
HAIR.—It has been well observed by the most sagacious 
philosophers, that in the simplest operations of everyday life, 
there is the ne recurrence to first principles as in the mani- 
pulations o e chemist, or the calculations of the mathema- 
tician ;—why not, therefore, when engaged in the services of the 
toilette, employ a reme -dial agent on the strictest principles of 
the chemical art ? Thus, those who have, from a knowledge 
of the admirable properties of the cele brated Balm of Colombia, 
known as Oldridge’s, for awhile systematically applied it, have 
promptly proved to the dubious, that a timely applic ation of a 
scientific remedy is productive of all the desired effects, and the 
thickening, invigorating, and restoring the lost hair, has proved 
its advantage 
OLDRIDGE’S BALM causes, Whiskers and Eyebrows to 
grow, prevents the he uir from turning grey, and the first applica- 
tion causes it to curl beautifully, frees it trom scurf, and stops it 
from falling off. Abundance of certificates of the first pospecta- 
bility are shown by the Proprietors, C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 1, 
W alinahanateent, Strand, where the Balm is sold, and by most 
of the respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders. Price 
3s. 6d., 6s., and Ils. per bottle. No other prices are genuine. 


DELCROIX & CO., PERFUMERS to her 
e Majesty, and the Royal ‘Family, No. 158, NEW BOND- 
s REET (opposite Stevens's Hot 

The great superiority of J. Dele 4 ‘& Co.'s Perfumery has been 
so incontrovertibly established by the distinguished patronage 
of her Majesty the Queen, the Queen Dowager, the various 
Members of the Royal Family, and by the Nobility and Gentry, 
as to render it superfluous for them to particularize their far 

a mented and highly admired articles. 

DELCROIX & Co. beg, however, most respectfully to an- 
m2... e - the Nobility and Gentry, that they have just pre- 
Pi ared three novel and ‘exquisitely delicate P Thy under the 

appellations of the BOUQUET DE NOCES KOYALES, and 
BOUQUET DU_PRINC E ALBERT 
auspicious 7 ince of al Most G 
BOUQUET I C DE WELLING 
flatter She il meet with universal patronage and ad- 
miration, 





‘a 7 iv" 

YATEN iT PE RRYIAN ‘FILTER INKSTAND. 
This novel and useful {nvention § insures an instantaneous 
supply of C LEA ‘"ILTERED INK in the cup of the Filter, 
which can be hs, into the as and at any moment, where 
3 is secured from injury, and not affected by the atmosphere. 
he Ink, thus protected, nev or thie kens or moulds, and remains 
oan for any length of time in any climate. The process of fil- 
tration causes the colouring matter to be held in suspension ; 
ence the trouble and inconvenience occasioned by unsuitable 
Ink, generally found in ordinary Inkstands, are completely ob- 
viated by the use of the FILTER INKST AND. One of moder- 
ate size will qentain sufficient Ink for six or twelve months’ 
writing.—Sold by JAMES PERRY & Co. Patentees and Manu- 
facturers, 37, Red Lion-square, London ; also by all Stationers 
and other dealers in such artic les. 


r 7 r . 
OWLAND’S LOTION.—The reputation of 
this elegant and fashionable Appendage of the TOL ET, 
in sustaining a re marke pure and elastic state of the Skin, is 
more immediately and pleasingly confirmed during Wy preva- 
lence of unequal temperature. Cutaneous Irritability, Harsh- 
ness, and Dise aorenen, are entirely removed and obviated by 
the use of Gowland’s Lotion and an animated tint of the 
complexion effectuall secured nd praperves ‘Robt. Shaw, 
London,” is caaaeell an a he sta 2s. Od. é; 6d.; 
quarts, 8s. 6d. Sold by all respec stants Pe Perhapers and Medicine 
venders ; of whom may be had SHAW’S MINDORA OIL for 
the HA HAIR, MIR, price 3s. 


THE co MPL EXION AND | SKIN. 
OWLAND’S KALYDOR, composed for the 
most part of Oriental balsamic erotics, to the utter exclusion 
of all mineral admixture ; it is distinguished medicinally for its 
extreme bland, purifying, and soothing action wpon the skin, and, 
by acting upon the pore and minute secretory vessels, expels all 
impuritves from the surface, allays every tendency to inflammation, 
and, by this means alone, effectually dissipates all redness, tan, 
pimples, freckles, sunburn, and other unsichtly cutaneous visita- 
tions, so inimical to Female Beauty. Its constant application 
will change the most bilious complerion into one of radiant white= 
ness; while to the Neck. Hand. and Arm, it bestows a delicacy 
and fairness unrivalled.—To GENTLEMEN afflicte 4 with a tender- 
ness of the skin in shaving, the application of the Kalydor will be 
found to allay all cuticular irritation. It effectually heals and 
events chapped and a rough skin, and, from its extraordinary 
cy in allaying all incidental inflammation, &c. deserves a 
place among the household tres asures of every family. 
Price 4s. ar ae . 6¢. per Bottle, duty included, 
Onstrve—The N ae Address of the Proprietors, 

A, ROWLAND & » HATTON-GARDEN, LONDON, 
are engraved on the ¢ jovernment Stamp, which is paste d on the 
cork ; also printed i = red oe the Vrappe r in which each Bottle 
is inclosed. Ask “ROWLAND'S KALYDOR.” Sold by 
them, and by woupectaltle Pe rfumers a Medicine ay enders. 


— 
BY TLER’s COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 

DECOCTION, or FLUIDEX TRACT of SARSAPARILLA, 
is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is the original} 
of the now numerous concentrated preparations ofthe kind. A 
dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes halt a pint of 
the Compound Decoction.of the same strength and composition 
as that ordered by the British Pharmacopwias. It is prescribed 
as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the skin, and all 
cutaneous diseases; also has been found extremely useful in 
chronic rheumatism, in secondary symptoms, and after an im- 
proper use of mercury, 

Prepared and sold in pint bottles, 20s., half-pints, 10s., and 
quarter-pints, 5s. 6d., by Thomas Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside 
corner of St. Paul" s, L ondon ; and may be obtained of J. Sanger, 
150, Oxford-street ; likewise at 20, Waterloo-place, opposite the 
Post Offic e, E Sdinburgh ; ; or, by orde ‘r, through any other respect- 
able Druguist. 

* Be careful to order “ Butler's’ Fluid Extract of Sarsa- 
m4, and to observe a fac-simile of his signature, and the ad- 
dress as above, in the attached engraved label, as a distinction 
from certain attempted imitations. 

N.B. No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard— 
where may at all times be seen an assortment of Emigrants’, 
Travelling, and Family Medicine Chests, in mahogany and plain 
wood, 








CARD.—When the most important functions 
of life are suspended, and those who are invalids by in- 
heritance or imprudence are reduced to the most deplorable 
state of nervous debility, it is not in despair that relief is to be 
found, It has been ascertained beyond a doubt, that these cir- 
curmstances are ¢ occasioned by a general or partial relaxation or 
weakness in either sex, and it is equally certain that SEDDON'S 
genuine AROMATIC LOZENGES of STEEL are the best, if 
not the only remedy ever discovered for this species of debility. 
en taken into the stomach, they immediately diffuse them- 
selves like a vapour through every pore, producing effects at 
once delightful, salutary, and permanent. When the spark of 
life begins to grow dim, the circulation languid, and faculties 
paralysed, these Lozenges are found to give tone to the nerves, 
e xhilarate the animal spirits, invigorate the body, and re-ani- 
mate the whole man. here aversion toexercise, loss or de- 
pravity of appetite, and pallid countenance, indicate approach- 
ing consumption, the delicate female will be preserved and 
restored to health and society by the benign influence of this 
medicine. Prepared only by the Proprietor; and sold by his 
Agents : Mr. Gifford, 104, Strand; Mr, Johnston, 68, Cornhill; 
and Mr. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street. In Boxes at 7s. and 22s. 
each. Observe, each box is signed J. P. Seddon. 


CORONER'S INQUEST ON JAMES MALLARS., 


ORISON'S PILLS.—SPURIOUS IMITA- 
TIONS. James Morison, the Hygeist, hereby 
ist, That the pills taken by Mr. Mallars 





ines, and therefore not Morison’ s Pills. 2nd, 
T hat | have no agent for the sale of my, Medicines in Farring- 
don-street, London; but a spurious imitation is most unwar- 

rantably and without my authority sold there. by one Ronert 
SALMON, bearing my! name on the Stampin Buve Letrrers, 
against which and other deceptions I have repeatedly cautioned 
the public ; and which spurious imitation was made use of by 
the late Mr. Mallars. 3rd, That. am at all times ready (from 
long experience) to defend the Medicines prepared by me at 
the British College of Health, London, (well knowing their 
virtue in curing the most obstinate diseases,) but cannot be 
answerable for the consequences of any Medicines prepared by 
others, and passed off as mine. My name has been most un- 
justly mixed up with the death of Mr. Mallars, for ae - serious 
injury | shall bring the guilty porty or parties to ju 

JAMES MORISON, the Hyeeist. 
British College of Health, 


New Road, London, April 7th, 154 
N.B.—My name is engraved a White Letters upon a 
Ground on the Government Stamp aflixed to each of my Mean 
cines or Powders. 
MORISON’S MEDICINES—SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that I have 
commenced Proceedings at Law against Rone RT SALMON, 
of Farringdon-street. London, for selling Medicines to the late 
Mr. James MALLARs, under} mi name, with which Medicines 
I am totally unconnected. ES MORISON, the Hygeist. 
British € Yollege of iicalth 
New Road, London, April 8th, 1840, 
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VALUABLE AND INTERESTING BOOKS ON SALE 


BY JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 
No. 4, OLD COMPTON STREET, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


J. R. S. begs to call the attention of Boox-BuyErs to-his‘OLD BOOK CIRCULAR, which is published every six or eight weeks: it will be forwarded, on 
application, to ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD postage free, it being stamped as a newspaper. The next Number will be ready on the 20th of April. 


Books just published. 


Merry Tales of the Wise Men of Gotham, edited 
by James Orchard Halliwell, Esq. F.S.A. post 8vo. 1s. 

Schlegel’s (Aug. Will.) Course of Lectures on 
Dramatic Art and Literature, translated from the original Ge 
man, by John Black, “sq. editor of the Morning Chronicle, 2 
vols. foolscap 8vo. end edition, cloth, 12s. 

Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, consisting of 
Old Heroic Ballads Songs, and other Pieces of our earlier Poets, 
illustrative of the Manners, Customs, and Aimusements of the 
English People, preceded by an Essay on Ancieut Minstrels nh 
Notes and Glossary, by Bishop Percy, royal svo. beautifully 
printed, cloth, Ss. 64. ; or cz lf extra,ms urble leaves, 12s. 

Massinger’s Dramatic Works, with Notes'‘by W. 
Gifford, editor of * Ben Jonson,’ ‘ Ford,’ ‘Shirley,’ &e. royal 8vo, 
beautifully printed, uniform w ith ‘Percy’ s Reliques,’ fine por- 
trait and vignette title-page, cloth, 139. Wilibe ready ina few days. 

PROVINCIAL DIALECTS OF ENGLAND. 


A General Dictionary of Provincialisms, by W. 
Holloway, Closely printed i double columns, and containing 
upwards of 9,000 cer ap with the Counties indicated in which 
they are used, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 5 4 

Westmoreland and Cumberland Dialects, illus- 
trated in Dia alogues, Poems, So Ings and Ballads, by various na- 
tive Authors, in those Dialect w first collected, with an 
extensive Glossary of Words pec diate both Counties, post 8vo. 
(pp. 403,) cloth, 9s, 

Specimens of the Yorkshire Dialect, with a Glos- 
sary, post 8vo. price ls 

Exmoor Seolding and Courtship in the propriety 
of E xmoor (Devonshire) ) Language, with Notes and a Glossary, 
post svo, lth edition, price }s. 6d. 

A very rich bit of West-of-Englandism.”’— Metropolitan. 

John Noakes and Mary Styles, a humorous Poem 
in the Essex Dialect, by C. Clark, Esq. of Great Totham Hall, 
post avo. price 2s. 

*The poem possesses soustGonabie —_, Tait’s Mag.—“ A 
very pleasant trille.”” Lit. Gaz. ery clever production. 
Essex Lit. Journal.—* Full of rich p Re r.”’ Essex Mercury.— 
“ Very droll.” 5 mnetgeien. —* ixhibits the dialect of Essex per- 
fectly.”” Eetee 

Forby’s Goon ary of Fast Anglia (Norfolk and 
Suffolk), 2 vols. post avo. cloth, 12s. 

Grose and Pegge’s Glossary of Provincial and 
Local Words used in England, new edit. post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Grose and 
son's Dictionary. 

B ibliogtaphical List of all the Works which have 
been published on the Provincial Dialects of England, post *vo. 1s. 

* Very serviceable to sach 28 prosecute the study of our pro- 
vincial dialeets, or are collec works on that curious subject. 
We very cordially recommen nd ys to notice.”— Metropolitan. 


Second-hand Books. 


Addison’s Works, 4 vols. 4to. etherville’s beau- 
tiful edition, 4 vols. ito. very neut, 2/. 18s, -176) 

Akerman’s Catalogue of Rare and Unedited Ro- 
man Coins, 2 vols. royal 8vo. large paper, plates, cloth, 1/. 6s.; 
“ at 4l. 45, 1832. 

Ames’ Typographical Antiquities, by Dibdin, 4: 
vols. 4to. many plates, boards, 4/. las. 6d. 18 $10-19. 

Bank’s Dormant and Extinct Baronage of Eng- 
Jand, with Supplement, 4 vols, 4to. fine copy, russia extra, gilt, 
4l, 148. 6d, 1807-25. 

Bay le, Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, 4 vols. 
fol. best edit. with both Lives of K. David, calf neat, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
Rott. 1720. ‘ ‘ ‘ : 

Chaufepic, Dictionnaire Historique, pour servir de 
me de Bayle, 4 vols. folio, neat, 1/. 16s. Amst. “ 30. 

3ayley’s History of the Tower of London, 2 vols. 
4to. fine plates, half morocco, gilt tops, 1/. 16s. 1821. 

Beechey’s Voyage to the Pacific and Beering’s 
Straits, 2 vols. 4to. fine plates, hoards, 2/. 8%. 1421. 

Berkeley Peerage, Minutes of Evidence on, thick 
folio, suppressed by the fa nily, neat, 1. ly. 1801. 

Berry’s P edigrees and Arms of Families in th he 
County of Hampshire, folio, boards, I8s.; pub, at 6/. 6s. 1835 

Ditto, for Sussex, fol. bds. 18s.; publis! ied at 
Gl. 6s. 1833. 
Ditto, for Berks, Bucks, and Surrey, folio, 
boards, 1/.10s.; published at sf. hs. 1383 

Bow less 8 “(Rev. W. i.) Life of ‘Bishop Ken, 2 vols. 
8vo. boards, scarce, M/. 4s. Is! 

Bowles’s Parochial History of Bremhill, Wilts, 
8vo. boards, 1/. 2s. 3828 

Brand’s Popular ‘Antiquities, by Ellis, 2 
calf extra, m. 1. 3d. 3s. 1813. . 

Brayley and Britton’s Ilistory of the Ancient 
Palace andiate Houses of Parliament at Westminster, embracing 
Accounts and Illustrations of St. Stephen's Chapel. Westininster 
Hall, Painted Chamber, &c., thick svo. with 41 i finished 
steel engravings, and 7 woodcuts, cloth. only 68.3 pub, at 2ly, 

A very interesting volume to the antiquary, the li ston mn, and 
the architect, extraordinarily cheap. 

Bree’s Railway Practice, a Collection of Working 
Plans and Practical Details of Railways, ( ‘anals, and othr Puls lie 
Works, 2 vols. 4to. last e« dition, uearly 100 pla ates, cloth, M. 10s.— 
Another Copy, with the plates coloured, 2/. 5s. 1848-9, 

Brenton’s Naval History of Great Britain, 5 5 vols. 
avo. plates, cloth, 1/. 4s. 1823. 

Brisson, Ornithologie, 7 aie vols. 4to., a multi- 
tude of plates, boards, 1/. 15s. 1760 


vols, 4to. 





|2 8 vote. Sete, 100 splendid etchings, cloth boards, 4/, 16s. ; pub. at 
Pegge are constantly referred to in ‘Todd's John- | 














Brougham (Lord) on the Colonial Policy of 
European Powe: S$, 2 Vols. 8v0. (suppressed), half calf, 21. 15s. 1803. 

Bruckeri, Historia Critica Philosophia, 6 vols. 4to. 
complete, boards, 2/. 8s. Lips. 1742-67. 

Bryant’ s Ancient Mythology, 6 vols. 8vo. plates, 
calf gilt, a. 2s. | 1807. 

Bullet, Dictionnaire de la Langue Celtique, 3 vols. 
folio, neat, half calf, 2. 18s. 754. F 

Buell id’s’ Reliquiw Diluviane, 4to. plates, bds. 
AL tae. 182 
Boron’ s : (Lord) Works, complete, with notes and 


‘a new index, 8 vols. 8vo. finely printed, calf extra, marble 
‘leaves, 4/. 10s. Murray, 1539. 


Byrth, Lyf, and Actes of King Arthur and his 
Noble Knights, edited by Southey, 2 vols. ae. bds. 1. 8s. 1817. 

Campbell's History of Poetry in Scotland from the 
XI1Ith Century, 4to. bf. russia, only 40 printed, rare. 11, L4s, 1798. 

Catalogue of Payne Knight’ '3 Coins in the British 
Museum, 4to. boards, 1/. 10s. 1830. 

Cervantes, Vida y Hechos del Don Quixote, 4 vols. 


4to. numerons plates by V anderbant, sand Vandergucht, Lord 
Carteret’'s edition, very neat, 2/. 


Chambaud’s French and English ‘Dictionary, 4 vols. 
8vo. calf neat, 1. 5s. Isls. 

Ciceronis Opera Omnia, 10 vols. 18mo. nice set, 
old calf, gilt leaves, a good edition, 1. 15s. Amst. 1658. 

Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, with Sup- 
plement,8 vols. 8v o. _ illustrated with 85 portraits by Vertue, &c. 
neat and clean, 2/. £ 1717. 

Clarke’s (Dr.! iB D.) Travels in various Countries. 
11 vols. 8vo. new, calf extra, marble leaves, 6/. 16s. 6. 1816. 

Collection of curious Tracts on Witchcraft in 
Kent, » Essex, 8 suffolk, Norfolk, and Lincoln, 1618—1654. 8vo. bds. 


"Collier 's (J. P.) History of Dramatic Poetry, and 
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